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Recreation builds a better way of life in California. 
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THE AVERAGE CTA HOME OWNER has $10,000 


fire insurance on his dwelling and $3,500 on contents. 
P 


He paid a 3-year premium of 385. Now-- for as little 
as S81 after dividend he may get the same $10,000 
fire insurance on his dwelling... plus $500 additional 
coverage on contents... plus $4,000 Theft at home 
and $1,000 Fire and Theft away from home .. . plus 
$10.000 Personal and Professional Liability with $250 
Medieal .. . plus $50-per-occurrence Residence Glass 
Breakage. Nineteen-way protection with the CTA-ap- 
proved package policy might cost him $4 less than his 
existing partial insurance! Tenants may obtain all 
except dwelling coverages at proportionate savings. 
Mail coupon for details and rates on your property. 
*FOR IMMEDIATE COVERAGE telephone collect: 
Los Angeles— MA 6-1461; San Francisco—-SU 1-2600. 
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O'S 
FIRE — DWELLING 


B Fire. @ Smoke. @ Ex. 


plosion. 4 Non-owner Ve. 


hi-le Damage. “5 Windsi.cm, 
6 Vandalism. 7 Light. ing. 
8 Hail. % Riot. TOD. ris 
Removal. T2 Added 1... ing 
Costs. 12 Falling Air: raft. 


FIRE — CONTENTS 


All dwelling coverage~. as 
above. for your per-onal 
property, including furniture. 


silverware. glassware. «loth. 
ing. luggage. cameras. <jorts 


equipment. appliances. Also 
jewelry. furs, cash. 


THEFT: HOME & AWAY 


13 Burglary. larceny. robbery, 
theft) (including from unat- 
tended locked automobile), 
14 Damage to dwelling or 
contents caused by theft or 
attempted theft. 


PERSONAL LIABILITY 
15 Liability for accidents 
such as injuries caused by 
your children, pets. sports 
activities. 16 Professional lia- 
bility. 17 Medical expenses. 
18 Costs of Defense. 


GLASS BREAKAGE 


19 Insures your home against 
glass breakage from any 
cause. including earthquakes. 
Covers windows. glass doors. 


transoms. built-in mirrors. 
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SKI TIME 

Open slopes and perfect ski runs 
have made the Tahoe area of Cali- 
fornia’s Sierra Nevada one of the 
greatest winter sports centers in the 
world. From December to May up- 
per slopes along U. S. 40 from Don- 
ner Pass south to U. S. 50 at Echo 
Summit are thronged with people 
riding the flying hickories. Our cover 
this month, a photo by Luoma, illus- 
trates the modern bonanza in winter 
sports, contrasted with early Cali- 
fornia fiesta dancers, the maior recre- 
ation of the pre-Yankee period. 


Offices of the Association 
693 Sutter Street 


San Francisco 2, Calif. 
Phone PR 6-4110 


CTA Journal is the official publication ot the 
California Teachers Association. It is published 
the first of each month except June, July, and 
August by the California Teachers Association, 
693 Sutter St., San Francisco, 2, California. 


Copyright 1957 by the California Teachers 
\ssociation, Permission te reproduce any por- 
tion must be granted in writing. Contents are 
listed in Education Index. Member of Educa- 
tion Press Association of America. 


Membership dues are $12 a year, including 
subscription to the CTA Journal. Other sub- 
scriptions $2 per year, foreign subscriptions 
$3 per year. 


Entered as second-class matter at San Fran- 
cisco postoffice January 23, 1906, under Act 
of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


Advertising: Represented nationally by State 
Teachers Magazines, Inc., 307 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1. Western office: Ralph Harker 
Associ ites, 600 So. New Hampshire Ave., Los 
Angeles 5. Direct advertising may be addressed 
to the office of publication. Rate cards will be 
furnished on request. 


Manuscripts, photographs, and drawings on 

ucational subjects are invited but the pub- 
lisher assumes no responsibility for return or 
comprisation. Opinions of writers do not nec- 
essarily reflect the views of the California 
Teack rs Association. Correspondence should 
de accressed to the editor. 


Chanze of address, stating both old and new 
addresses, should reach CTA Membership De- 
partment, 693 Sutter Street, San Francisco 2, 
at least a month before normal delivery date. 
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Let the Army help you 


with your 


Military Guidance Program 


Topay, it is not enough for guidance counselors 
to assist students in preparing for the best pos- 
sible civilian careers. Leading educators have 
come to realize the importance of military guid- 
ance as well. With almost every young man 
facing some form of military service, a well- 
integrated military guidance program has 
become an important responsibility of high 


school teachers. 


The U. S. Army wants to help you meet this 
added obligation and is ready to cooperate with 

you in every way possible. If your high school is 
presently without a military guidance program, 

the Army representatives at the Army Recruiting 
Station in your area will be glad to explain how such 


programs operate in other high schools. If you are 
already conducting such a program, the Army hopes 
you are taking advantage of its wide variety of infor- 
mational literature available to you. Ranging from 
reference works for teachers to booklets for students, 
this literature should prove an invaluable aid in your 


military counseling. 


To obtain your copies of these booklets, telephone 
your local Army Recruiting Station or else clip and 
mail the coupon below. In doing so, you will be help- 


ing both your students and your country. 


(Steet 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 
Attn: AGSN-P 


Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can get additional booklets 
for my students by writing to the above address or from my local Army Recruiting Station. 


Military Guidance in Secondary Schools 
(A military guidance manual for principals, 
teachers and counselors) 


Helping Youth Face the Facts of Military Life [] Reserved For You 
(Teacher pamphlet on the need for 
military guidance) 


8 Army Occupations and You 


(Teacher reference booklet on military 


occupations) 


This ... 1s How It Is 
(Student booklet describing 


Army life) 


(Student booklet describing Army job 
training opportunities) 


It’s Your Decision 

(Student booklet describing ways 
to fulfill military obligations) 
SS OS A CC A SS CS SL A A VS A GAG SS AS LT SD SS es 


Are you preparing your students 
for military service? 


Film for showing to Students 
or School Community Groups 


Prepare Through Education (16-minute film 
which portrays problems of high school youths 
about to enter service and advice given them 
by their counselors) may be obtained free of 
charge by contacting your nearest Army Re- 
cruiting Station or by writing to: 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


Attn: AGSN-P 
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Start your own cold war! 


“HOW TO CATCH A COLD” 


by Walt Disney Productions 


Sent to you FREE by the makers of Kleenex tissues 


This 16mm. animated sound and color film makes it 
enjoyable for youngsters to learn the scientific do’s 
and don'ts of cold prevention. Even if your pupils 
have seen it before they'll be glad to see it again be- 
cause it’s so much fun. And they should see it again 


Special teaching aid 
for grades 2, 3 and 4. 


“I Promise Common Sense”’ is 
a health pledge which incorpo- 
rates highlights of the film, re- 
views the do’s and don’ ts of cold 
prevention. Taken home, it helps 
enlist parents’ aid in fighting 
colds. Free in quantity. 


All of this material free! Clip and mail today! 


Association Films, Inc., $T-27-C 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me free (except for return postage) the 16mm. 


sound film “How To Catch a Cold.” 


Day wanted (allow 4 weeks)___ 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 


KLEENEX is a trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


because they need constant reminders of good health 
Youngsters love Common Sense: laugh at the 
mistakes of Common Man; learn while they're watch- 
“How To Catch a Cold” 
(except for return postage) on short-term loan. 


Highlights of the film 
on posters. 


This series of 6 full-color posters 
is a wonderful way to keep re- 
minding youngsters of the les- 
sons ened in the film. Each 
poster is 14 by 20 inches, suit- 


rules. 


ing. 





able for 


bulletin boards. 


In addition, please send: 


_____ copies of "I Promise Common Sense” (for grades 2, 3 


Name 
School 
Street 


City 


and 4). 


set of posters (large schools may require more than 
one set). 


(please print) 


Zone 


will be sent to you free 


: __State 
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Governor Knight's Position on CTA Program 


— reports from Sacramento concerning 
4‘ CTA’s school apportionment proposal and the 
proposed tax program to finance it have in many 
instances failed to quote Governor Knight's state- 
ments on these measures—and in other instances 
have quoted him only partially. 

As a result there exists in some parts of the state 
a lack of understanding and in other cases a com- 
plete misunderstanding of what the Governor's 
position really is. 

This is written to set the record straight. 

On Monday, January 7, in his message to the 
Legislature on the opening day of the 1957 session, 
the Governor said: 


“EDUCATION—Onur increasing population presents 
matters of great concern to all of us with reference to 
the education of our youth. Today in the United 
States we have 8,600,000 young men and women in 
the 18-to-21 college age group. In the grade school 
group of 7 to 10 years we have 13,200,000 boys and 
girls. Within another decade we will have not only 
more young people in all our schools, we will have a 
far greater percentage of them wanting to go beyond 
high school. 


In their repeated endorsements of state bond issues 
for expansion of educational facilities, the latest 
instance being on November 6, the people of Califor- 
nia have wisely demonstrated a dynamic awareness of 
the need for meeting this challenge. In keeping with 
this mandate, extensive provision has been made for 
our State’s educational systems in the proposed budget. 
These will be discussed in greater detail in my Budget 
Message which you will have before you within a very 
few days.” 


In his budget message to the Legislature which 
was given to both Houses on Monday, January 14, 
the Governor went on record as follows: 


“Representatives of the public schools point out 
that there has been no per pupil increase in the amount 
oi State support since 1953; that the entire burden of 
meeting higher unit costs has fallen on the local prop- 
erty taxpayers; that most school districts have been 
required to exceed the normal maximum tax rates 
fi.ed by statute, and that many districts are encounter- 
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ing serious financial problems in maintaining proper 
educational standards. I have a very real sympathy 
with the plight of these districts. There can be no 
doubt that in many areas school enrollments are 
increasing at far greater rates than is the value of the 
taxable property in those areas, I am sure that a good 
case can be made for financial relief derived from a 
tax base which is broader than the property tax. You 
may be assured of the full cooperation of this admin- 
istration in your consideration of this extremely 
important problem.” 


On Tuesday, January 15, at a press conference, 
the Governor was quoted in the press as having 
said, in answer to questions, that the matter of more 
money for the schools was up to the Legislature 
and that any new tax proposals to finance it would 
have to come out of new revenue. 

In answer to a question as to whether he would 
favor a tax on cigarettes and an increased tax on 
beer, the Governor was quoted as having said: 

“I shan’t recommend anything like that.” 

A number of news stories interpreted this state- 
ment as meaning that the Governor was against 
such a proposal. 

On Thursday, January 17, at a press conference, 
the CTA proposals were released to the capital 
newspapermen. 

The next morning, Friday, January 18, a formal 
statement on the subject was given to the press by 
the Governor's press secretary. 

This official statement by the Governor was as 
follows: 

“I am in favor of the general objectives of the 
California Teachers Association proposal. I do not, 
however, have a fixed opinion on the extent of such 
a program, and I believe the amount should be 
determined by the legislature. 

If the program is enacted, it must be adequately 
financed by new revenue. Otherwise, the state 
will find itself in a very serious financial situation 
before the legislature convenes in 1959.” 

Anyone who reads the several statements by the 
Governor carefully should have little doubt as to 
his position. 





CTA has expanded its services to teachers 


beyond the point covered by dollar-a-month 


dues. At a time when united effective action 


1s all-important, we must move forward. 


Do We Char 


EMBERS of California Teachers Association must 
soon make a crucial decision. Is CTA to retain the 
initiative in fighting for better schools and better oppor- 
tunities for teachers—or must it soon begin to limit its 
services? 


The question is one of dollars and cents. CTA has now 
reached the point where its income must be substantially 
increased or its expanding program of professional action 
sharply curtailed. 


Achievements Are Many 


Much has been accomplished since 1951 when CTA dues 
were set at $12.00 a member. 


1. Through CTA-sponsored legislation, State support of 
schools was increased by $80 million a year. 

2. Salaries were increased by an average of more than $1,400 
a teacher. 


. A total of $385 million in State funds was won for new 
school buildings. 


. Teacher Tenure, despite repeated and strenuous attacks, 
was not only defended but strengthened. 


5. A new Teachers’ Retirement program, one of the most 
liberal in the nation, was enacted into law. 


. Many other steps were taken to improve teacher welfare, 
such as gaining bereavement leave and unlimited accumu- 
lation of sick leave and setting up CTA insurance plans 
(Health, Automobile, Income Protection, ete.) which now 
save members many thousands of dollars a year. 


These and many other achievements for teachers and for 
the school children of California stand to the credit of CTA. 

But in one sense the California Teachers Association is a 
victim of its own success. CTA services have won such 
approval from members that requests for services have 
multiplied and remultiplied. The Association is now provid- 
ing for the $12.00 dues per member more than $12.00 a 
year in services. 


Council To Vote on Dues Increase 


Early in 1956 the Board of Directors began to study the 
problem. A special Committee on Services and Dues, made 
up of members from all six Sections of CTA, was appointed 
to analyze Association income and expenditures and to 
evaluate the CTA program in every important aspect. 


6 


ge or Retreat ? 


On the basis of its study the Committee on Services and 
Dues recommended to the State Council of Education last 
December that it vote at its meeting in April upon increas- 
ing CTA dues “from $12.00 to not exceeding $22.00.” The 
Council accepted the report, directing that the proposal be 
given full discussion throughout the membership. Before 
the April meeting, each State Council member should be 
instructed on how to vote on the proposed increase in dues. 


The Committee on Services and Dues has developed a 
brochure, a copy of which will soon be available to each 
CTA member through his Section office. In it will be found 
the Committee’s recommendations for the State Association, 
plus an outline and explanation of what the Section will 
do with its portion of the increase in dues. 


COMMITTEE ON SERVICES AND DUES, rep- 
resenting every area of the State, is the author of the 
article above. Mrs. Mary Stewart Rhodes, vice-presi- 
dent of the CTA Board of Directors, San Luis Obispo, 
is chairman of the committee. Other committee- 
men representing the Board of Directors are Mary 
Catherine Smith, San Diego; and Ben Kellner, 
Bakersfield. 


Sections are represented as follows: 


Bay: Marjorie Reandeau, Daly City; Fred J. Clark, 
Stockton. 


Central: Robert Asnard, Madera. 


Central Coast: Frances Takala, Santa Cruz. 
North Coast: Harold W. Hunter, Eureka. 
Northern: Stephen W. Brown, Auburn. 


Southern: Lionel DeSilva, Los Angeles; Henrietta 
Raaf, San Diego; Charles Herbst, Los Angeles. 


Walter Maxwell, director of the Department ot 
Business, San Francisco, is staff consultant of the 
committee. 
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Proposals for State Association Program 


it is proposed that $5.00 of an increase in dues be appor- 
tioned to the State Association. The following are recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Services and Dues, though 


earmarking of income is not proposed: 
50c Staff Retirement Plan has been inadequate. Bene- 
fits paid have amounted to less than half those 


provided by the State Teachers’ Retirement System. 


Improved STAFF RETIREMENT — The CTA 


Last April the State Council of CTA voted to “request the 
Board of Directors to work immediately to establish a 
retirement system for the staff of California Teachers Asso- 
ciation that will be as nearly comparable as possible to 
the State Teachers’ Retirement System.” 


To provide the State Association’s share of funds for a 
more adequate retirement plan will take a 50c increase in 
CTA dues. (Contributions for retirement of Section em- 


ployees will be payable by the Sections.) 
$1 OO salaries of State Association employees and 
: to keep them abreast of salaries paid for 
equivalent responsibilities in business and in the schools of 
California, an increase of $1.00 in dues is needed. Inflation 
has hurt CTA employees just as greatly as it has others. 
Yet, except for the addition of one step to each salary 
schedule, professional staff members of the State Associa- 
tion have had no salary schedule adjustment since 1951. 
$1 OO To capitalize upon new public relations op- 
, portunities, especially those offered by tele- 
vision through a statewide schedule of television programs 


produced under CTA _ auspices, will mean _ increased 
expenditures of approximately $1.00 a member. 


Better STAFF SALARIES—To raise the 


Expanded PUBLIC RELATIONS services— 


Intensified LEGISLATIVE EFFORT — CTA 
40c should launch a year-round program of legisla- 

tive liaison with public officials and statewide 
organizations interested in sound educational measures. 
Funds must be available for intensified efforts to improve 
the school finance structure, win higher salaries, protect and 
improve retirement and tenure laws for teachers. The 
added staff and budget required means an increase in CTA 


dues of 40c per member. 

50c —PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS—To provide 
personnel and implementary services for an 

expansion of the Teacher Education program and the work 

of the California Student Teachers Association will take 

0c per member. 


25¢ 


Greater Emphasis on TEACHER EDUCATION 


Broadened Work Upon PERSONNEL STAND- 
ARDS—ETHICS—Plans to meet the challenge 
presented to CTA by recent legislative enact- 


merits (Chapter 1100 governing tenure dismissal cases) and 
the increased call for services under the existing Professional 
Eth'cs program entail expenditures amounting to an added 


<9¢ per member. 
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More RESEARCH AND CONSULTANTS on 
50c Salaries, School Finance, Etc. — Expansion of 

research services and provision for special con- 
sultants on school finance and salary matters to local CTA 
Chapters in all areas of the state will require an increase in 
dues of 50c. This proposed expansion provides for more 
research on problems of school finance, teachers’ salaries, 
class load, retirement, etc., and for specially trained con- 
sultants residing in many parts of the state. 





Extended FIELD SERVICE—Extension of Field 
30c Service to meet needs which are now apparent 

calls for one full-time State Field Representative 
in each of the Central and Northern Sections and the early 
addition of two new Field Representatives to be assigned 
to other parts of the state after a careful study of areas of 
greatest need. To augment Field Service in this way will 
cost 30c per member. 


BALANCED BUDGET — The State Association 
55c ended the past two years with budget deficits— 

$15,430 and $42,000. To balance its budget anid 
provide some funds for contingencies, the State Association 
needs an extra 55c in dues. 


Proposals for Section Program 


In addition to the $5.00-per-member increase in dues 
for the State Association, it is proposed that each Section 
of CTA consider an equal increase in dues to extend and 
improve Section services. 

Leaders of each of the six Section organizations of CTA 
are now preparing careful estimates and statements on how 
the additional funds may be spent to best advantage. Thus 
the brochure which each CTA member is to receive will 
explain not only the proposed $5.00 increase in dues for 
the State Association but the $5.00-per-member expansion 
of the Section program as well. 

The brochure referred to has been prepared under the 
direction of the Committee on Services and Dues, and 
copies will be distributed through Section offices to CTA 
members. 


Thorough Discussion Needed 


It is of great importance to the future of CTA that all 
aspects of the proposed expansion of services and dues 
undergo thorough discussion by local groups. 

In the action taken by the State Council in December, 
all Section leaders and State Council members were 
directed to assume responsibility for the promotion of 
meetings and discussions in their areas. Correspondingly, 
it is a specific responsibility of the leaders of local associa- 
tions, and individual CTA members as well, to make certain 
that their Council members know how CTA members wish 
to have them vote. 

Though Section offices have accepted the task of dis- 
tributing all materials about the proposed expansion of 
CIA services, the member who has not received anything 
on this subject by February 15 should request information 
from local leaders, or write to his Section or State Associa- 
tion headquarters office. 












EDUCATION, U.S.A. 


—a brief summary of 
national news in teaching 


KELLEY BILL 
LEADS PARADE 


Leading the parade of legislative pro- 
posals introduced in the 85th Congress 
was HR 1, introduced by Representative 
Augustine Kelley (D-Pa.): 

“A bill to authorize federal assistance to 
the states and local communities in financ- 
ing an expanded program of school con- 
struction so as to eliminate the national 
shortage of classrooms.” The Kelley Bill 
was referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, where it will begin its 
long and arduous journey which may 
eventually fall short of or exceed the 
success of last year’s Kelley Bill, which 
was defeated on the floor of the House 
after a bitter struggle. 

By the time the 85th Congress had met 
six times, there had been introduced some 
90 pieces of possible legislation dealing 
with education. Some were important like 
HR 1; others never were seriously intended 
to make progress; still others are mere 
duplicates of others. Among those intro- 
duced by Californians were these; as 
reported in the Congressional Record: 

HR 231 Hillings (R), to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
a partial tax credit for certain payments 
made to a public or private educational 
institution of higher education; to Ways 
and Means. 

HR 1185 McDonough (R), to provide 
for the issuance of a special postage stamp 
in honor of the American school teacher; 
to Post Office and Civil Service. 

HJ Res 28 (McDonough (R), joint 
resolution designating the first Sunday of 
June of each year as National Teachers’ 
Day; to Judiciary. 

HJ Res 34 Doyle (D), proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to grant to citizens of the 
U.S. who have attained the age of 18 
the right to vote; to Judiciary. 

HR 739 King (D), to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that 
annuitants may elect to have their annui- 
ties taxed in the manner provided by the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1939; to Ways 
and Means. 

HJ Res 91 Roosevelt (D), to encour- 
age the study of foreign languages by 
citizens of the United States; to Education 
and Labor. 

HR 2228 Miller (D), to readjust postal 
classification on certain educational ma- 
terials, and for other purposes; to Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

HR 2392 Baldwin (R), to amend Pub- 
lic Law 874, 81st Congress, relating to 
grant for maintenance and operation of 
schools in federally impacted areas, to 
correct an inequity; to Education and 
Labor. 

HR 2495 Roosevelt (D), to provide for 
assistance to and cooperation with states 
in strengthening and improving state and 
local programs for the diminution, control, 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency; to 
Education and Labor. 


PEOPLE AND PLACES 
IN THE NEWS 


John C. Moffitt, superintendent of 
schools at Provo, Utah, has been nomi- 
nated as second vice-president of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Election will be held May 19 at Cincin- 
nati. He has held important positions in 
NEA and AASA. 

Mrs. Eleanor Fishburn, managing edi- 
tor of American Junior Red Cross Journal, 
has been elected president of Educational 
Press Association; Richard H. Barss, editor 
of Oregon Education, is vice-president. 

By a vote of 6 to 2 (Chief Justice Earl 
Warren abstaining), the Supreme Court 
upheld the California law that exempts 
parochial school from property taxation 
(December 3). 

One in every 74 persons in the United 
States was a resident college student in 
1953-54, 
1869-70. 

In the ballroom of Atlantic City conven- 
tion hall, the evening of February 16, 
Golden Key awards for “distinguished 
service in the improvement of education” 
will be presented to Economist Beardsley 
Ruml and General Maxwell D. Taylor, 
U.S. Army chief of staff. Robert E. McKay, 
asst. exec. secy., CTA, and president of 
NSPRA, will preside as representative of 
eight sponsoring organizations. 

The mighty upsurge in U.S. population 
goes unchecked, reaching an all-time high 
in 1956 of 4,200,000 babies. Kiplinger 
Letter says the present population of 170 
million will reach 221 million in 1975, It 
adds: “Spending for schools may have to 
be doubled by 1965 just to catch up.” 

“Rather than censure, certificated teach- 
ers of Clay, Kentucky, . . . deserve strong 
commendation,” says Richard B. Kennan, 
exec. secy. of NEA Defense Commission, 
after investigation following inquiry by 
CTA Personnel Standards Commission. 
Misleading news reports had stated that 
teachers had left their classes in a segre- 
gation controversy. 

Sidney Dorros, former director of re- 
search and communications for Maryland 
State Teachers Association, became NEA 
Director of Publications. Dr. Glenn Rob- 
inson, of Nashville, became assistant direc- 
tor of NEA Research Division. 

Dr. Martha Eliot, who came to the 
Children’s Bureau in Washington in 1924 
and became its chief in 1951, has resigned 
to become professor and head of the 
department of Maternal and Child Health 
at Harvard University. 

Dates to note: Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals (NEA), annual 
meeting, Cincinnati, March 24-27; Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
Philadelphia, March 27-30; at Atlantic 
City, N.J.: National School Boards Asso- 
ciation, Feb. 14-16; American Association 
of School Administrators, Feb. 14-21; De- 
partment of Rural Education (NEA), 
Feb. 16-21; National School Public Rela- 
tions Association, Feb. 16-20. 

J. Harold Saxon, exec. secy. of Georgia 
Education Association from 1944 to 1956, 
died December 7. 

Dr. Lewis M. Terman, developer of the 
famous Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, 
died of a stroke December 21 at Palo Alto. 


compared to one in 740 in 


Dr. Howard E. Wilson, exec. secy. since 
1953 of NEA-AASA Educational Policies 
Commission, will resign to become dean 
of the school of education of UCLA on 
June 1, succeeding Dr. Edwin A. Lee. 

Dr. C. C. Trillingham, superintendent 
of schools of Los Angeles County, has 
been chosen president-elect of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, 
NEA. More than 10,000 members of 
AASA were eligible for the mail balloting 
which was won by the well-known Cali- 
fornian. His term of office will begin 
March 15, 1958. 

A large collection of documents and 
books from the private library of the late 
Dr. John A. Sexson has been donated to 
the USC library by Mrs. Sexson. Dr, 
Sexson was superintendent of Pasadena 
schools, 1928-48. 

Signed to a new four-year contract as 
superintendent of the Oakland Unified 
School District is Selmer Berg. He suc- 
ceeded Dr. William R. Odell, now at 
Stanford, in 1949. 

An impressive new motion picture is 
now available from McGraw-Hill. “Three 
R’s Plus” was produced by the Vallejo 
Education Association and offers a graphic 
overall view of the teaching program in 
the elementary school. 

Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg has been named 
senior advisor on science programs for the 
Educational Television and Radio Center 
at Ann Arbor. The Berkeley Nobel prize 
winner was featured in “The Elements,” 
a series of ten programs produced by 
KQED, San Francisco, and now in national 
distribution. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


—from all over Cal'fornia 


NEW CTA CHARTERS recently pre- 
sented include: No. 513, Niles Education 
Association, Alameda county; 514, Ceres 
Union High School Teachers Association, 
Stanislaus county; 515, San Mateo County 
Office Chapter, Redwood City; 516, Red 
Bluff Elementary School Faculty Club, 
Tehama county. 

SOUTHWEST REGIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE of Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers (NEA) will be held in Fresno March 
28-30. Mrs. Agnes Mills, Pacific Grove, is 
in charge. David C. Guhl, NEA-DCT 
president, will speak Thursday evening. 
Discipline will be the subject of Dr. F. 
Eugene Mueller, superintendent of San 
Bernardino city schools, in a_ Friday 
morning speech. Elizabeth Yank, past- 
president, is on the program. Dorothy 
Hamilton, Fresno, is conference chairman; 
Dorothy Lippold, Los Angeles, is a mem- 
ber of the regional advisory council. 

Number of school districts in California 
has dropped to 1,849, but 14 districts do 
not operate any school. Of the total, 793 
had fewer than 200 pupils in average 
daily attendance. School district reorgani- 
zation has caused the drop from a_ peak 
of 4,000 districts in the ’20s. 

Fifteen hundred recreation officials of 
California will meet at the State Fair- 
grounds in Sacramento February 24-27. 

Fred A. Boyer of San Diego retired after 
50 vears of service as teacher, administra- 
tor, and board member. 
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, 1957 


Those deductions on your paycheck spell security 


in a larger degree than you thought. Listen in on 


this group of teachers as they see the light ona... 


“yS that all I get?” moaned George 
Smith, as he studied his first sal- 
ary warrant for the 1956-57 school 
year. “Just look at it!” he demanded 
of the others who were picking up their 
pay checks from the school secretary. 

“Income tax, health insurance, retire- 
ment,” he enumerated. 

“It’s the retirement that makes me 
mad!” stormed Larry Benson. “Every- 
body has to pay income tax, and we 
get plenty of service from our health 
program. Besides, you didn’t have to 
sign up for it if you didn’t want to. 
But you don’t have any choice about 
paying for retirement; and what do you 
get for itP I could do a lot better using 
that money to buy annuities!” 

“Well, I need it just to live on,” Carl 
Anderson replied. “The amount they 
nick me would just make the payments 
on a new Car.” 

“I don’t think that’s such a good 
idea,” George remarked. “If you spend 
iton a new car now, what do you eat 
on when you retire?” 

“Oh, something will turn up,” Carl 
returned amiably. “Anyway, I can al- 
ways go on relief.” 

“And let the rest of us pay for it with 
our taxes,” remarked Ann Wilson. “I 
don’t think that’s fair.” 

By this time most of the teachers had 
joined the group. The last to come into 
the circle was Josephine Stanton, presi- 
dent of the local CTA chapter. She 
vigorously agreed with Ann. 

“We've tried voluntary retirement 
systems before, and it’s always turned 
out that way. Those who needed it 
most didn’t join and had to be taken 
care of by the rest,” she remarked. 

“But the State has always made up 
the difference when we get an improve- 
ment; it doesn’t have to come out of 
our pocket, Jo,” Carl protested. 

“We're all taxpayers,” Jo replied, 
“and money that’s spent to take care of 
retirement isn’t going to be available 
for better salaries. We'd be stuck with 
paying for you at least two ways if you 
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Retirement Bargain 


didn’t have to belong to the retirement 
system.” 

“I guess you're right, Jo,” Larry 
agreed. “It’s sort of an_ insurance 
against being a charity case when 
you're retired because of age or dis- 
ability. Some of us won’t get the bene- 
fit of it, just like some of us won't get 
sick and make use of our health insur- 
ance. But it’s a good thing to have.” 

“It not only protects you against 
being broke when you cease working,” 
Jo added, “it also protects the rest of 
us against having to pay up to see that 
you don’t starve.” 

“Oh, I'll quit complaining about its 
being compulsory,” George Smith ex- 
claimed, “but why do they have to 
make it so much? Like Larry said, you 
could do a lot better buying annuities.” 

“Oh? Let’s just look at that,” Jo pro- 
posed. “This is pretty important. You 
know our chapter voted for the new 
retirement plan and that the CTA got 
it through the Legislature. If it’s no 
good, we're in trouble. So let’s go next 
door and let me put some facts and 
figures on the blackboard.” 

To her surprise, everybody followed 
her into the classroom adjoining the 
office and took seats like a well-behaved 
class. 

“You know I’ve been interested in the 
retirement program for some time,” she 
began. “So when I began hearing some 
of the remarks about how you could 
get more for your money some other 
way, I began checking up with the 
CTA Research Department. They took 
plenty of time figuring out the answers; 
but I finally got a reply over the 
week-end.” 


Dr. Garford Gordon, assistant direc- 
tor of CTA Research, wrote this 
“script” and developed the authorita- 
tive tables which accompany it. AI- 
though this story will interest employed 
persons primarily, there is information 
for retired teachers on page 11. 


She took a bulky envelope from her 
bag and extracted some papers. 

“For purposes of comparison, they 
used six cases,” she went on. “The first 
two were teachers who started teaching 
in California at age 25—one a man 
and one a woman. The next two were 
a man and a woman who began at age 
35. And the last two were a man and 
a woman starting at age 45. It was 
decided to see what each of them 
would get if he taught until he was 65 
and then retired; and also to see how 
much it would cost them. I'll just copy 
the results on the board.” 

There was considerable shuffling of 
feet as she placed Table I on the black- 
board at the front of the room. 

“You notice that they’re taking $6000 
as the maximum average salary in each 
case,” she remarked. “That’s just so 
they can have standard figures for com- 
parison. We all hope highest average 
salaries will be way over that by the 
time any of these people retire.” 

“Whew! You women really get 
nicked!” Larry exclaimed. “That’s what 
you pay for living longer than men.” 

“Yes,” agreed Jo. “And the insurance 
companies take that into account, too. 
With the help of CTA Special Services, 
the Research Department got the fig- 
ures for the premiums these people 
would have to pay for annuities equal 
to the retirement pay they would get.” 
She was busy copying Table II on the 
board while talking. 

“The reason the annuities cost more 
than twice as much as the retirement 
is that the State and local contributions 
pay for as much retirement as your own 
deductions. And then, on top of that, 
the State pays all the costs of admin- 
istration. When you buy an annuity 
from a private company, you have to 
pay for everything, including commis- 
sions to the agents.” 

After a moment, Ann Wilson spoke 
up. “Actually, a person who had a top- 
three-years average of $6000 wouldn't 
be paying retirement contributions on 
that much all the time, would he?” 





“No,” Jo agreed, “but the Research 
Department used $6000 in making the 
comparison just to show that, any way 
you figure it, annuities cost more than 
twice as much as retirement. Table II 
shows the least advantage possible for 
the retirement system. You can see 
from Table I there that you would be 
paying a lot less for retirement during 
a year when you were getting only four 
or five thousand dollars. 

“On the other hand, you would have 
to pay these annuity premiums from 
the very first month you took them out. 
You wouldn’t pay less just because you 
were getting less salary, like you do for 
retirement.” 

“Well, you’ve convinced me that we 
can’t get anywhere trying to buy annui- 
ties with the money that’s being de- 
ducted for retirement,” Larry admitted. 
“But everybody knows insurance com- 
panies are conservative. What I say is 
that, if I had the money that goes into 
retirement to invest in good stocks and 
bonds, I'd be way ahead.” 

“The Research Department has heard 


that one, too,” Jo smiled. “Let me put 
Table III on the board.” 

When she had finished, Carl Ander- 
son asked, “Why the two different 
yields?” 

“Most people who talk about what 
they ceuld do if they could invest their 
retirement money themselves talk about 
a ‘conservative five per cent’ as though 
it was ridiculously low. So the Research 
Department checked up to see what the 
best going vield of sound stocks now 
averages. The 5.6 per cent figure is 
the highest one that any investment 
firms would agree was reasonable. So 
they decided to use that as well as 5 
per cent in figuring how much you 
would have to invest in order to get 
incomes equal to our retirement.” 

“Well, that looks a lot better than 
buying annuities,” Larry observed. 

“Sure, but it still costs more than the 
retirement does,” Ann remarked. “Be- 
sides they’re still using the maximum 
possible retirement cost for somebody 
with a $6000 average for their top 
three years’ salary. Most of the time the 


TABLE I— RETIREMENT BENEFITS AND DEDUCTIONS 


Average 
Salary 
(3 highest 
years) 


Retirement 
Pay per 
Month 


Teacher's Years Age at 
Age at of Retire- 
Entrance Service ment 


$6,000 
6,000 
6,000 


25 40 5 $440 


35 30 65 330 


45 20 65 220 


$4,000 
Men 


$31.77 $33.13 
32.33 
34.43 


MONTHLY DEDUCTIONS FOR A YEARLY SALARY OF 


$5,000 
Women Men 


$47.65 


$39.71 
40.42 


$41.42 
44.88 
49.08 


$49.70 
35.90 53.85 


39.27 


48.50 


49.04 51.65 58.90 


Note: All monthly amounts are based on 12 salary payments per year. 


TABLE IIT— COMPARISON OF MONTHLY PREMIUMS REQUIRED TO PURCHASE 
ANNUITIES EQUAL TO RETIREMENT PAY WITH AMOUNT OF 
RETIRMENT DEDUCTIONS 


MONTHLY COST FOR MEN 


Retirement 
Deduction 
($6,000 Annual 
Salary) 


Monthly 
Retirement 
Pay or 
Annuity 


Teacher's Years 
Age at of 
Entrance Service 


25 40 
35 30 


$440 
330 
45 20 220 


$47.65 
48.50 
51.65 


MONTHLY COST FOR WOMEN 
Retirement Premium 
Deduction (Standard 
($6,000 Annual Annuity 
Salary) Policy) 


Premium 
(Standard 
Annuity 
Policy) 


$111.58 
120.11 
130.13 


$ 49.70 
53.85 
58.90 


$126.04 
136.75 
149.17 


Note: All monthly amounts are based on 12 salary payments per year. 


AE SE ARTE SE NS RTS AS TAS. SS TA ES A CT MERTEN SNE TE SS 


TABLE III[— MONTHLY INVESTMENT REQUIRED TO SECURE INCOME EQUAL 
TO RETIREMENT PAY COMPARED WITH AMOUNT OF 
RETIREMENT DEDUCTIONS 


Monthly 
Retirement 
Pay or 


Teacher's Years 
Age at of 
Entrance Service 


25 40 
35 30 
45 20 


$440 
330 
220 


MONTHLY RETIREMENT 
CT 


($6,000 Annual Salary) 
Income Men 


$47.65 
48.50 
51.65 


MONTHLY INVESTMENT 
5% Yield 


DEDUCTIONS 


5.6% Yield 
Women 


$ 49.70 
53.85 
58.90 


$ 69.38 
94.61 
126.73 


Note: All monthly amounts are based on 12 salary payments per year. 


retirement would cost you a lot less.” 

“However,” George pointed cut, 
“You would have quite an estate to 
leave in this case. Those monthly in- 
vestments would give you a lot of 
money in stocks and bonds.” 

Jo nodded her head in agreement. 
“But,” she pointed out, “You can take 
an option when you retire which will 
leave your beneficiary a lump sum. Or 
you can take one which will result in 
your annuity being continued as a 
payment to your beneficiary for the rest 
of his or her life. 

“Over a period of years there’s a lot 
more advantage to the retirement sys- 
tem than Table III shows. It just gives 
the minimum difference, since it uses 
the deductions for your maximum sal- 
ary years. Suppose you began teaching 
at $4000 a year. During your first year 
the difference between your retirement 
deductions and the amount you would 
have to invest each month varies from 
$20 for a woman age 25 to more than 
$70 for a man age 45. If you invested 
that difference, you ought to build up 
quite an estate by the time you retire.” 

“You used the 5.6 per cent yield fig- 
ures, didn’t you?” Ann asked. “Wouldn't 
it be safer to use the 5 per cent ones?” 

“It would,” Jo returned. “I just used 
the higher ones in order to show that 
even if you’re optimistic instead of con- 
servative in figuring what you can get 
from investments, our retirement still 
looks good.” 

“What about growth?” Larry de- 
manded. “If you study the market 
and buy the right stocks, you can do a 
lot better than 5.6 per cent. I mean 
buying carefully as an investor, not 
speculating.” 

“Don’t forget that if the economy 
grows generally, our salaries will go 
up with it,” Jo responded. “And 
the use of the average of the three 
highest years’ salary in figuring retire: 
ment benefits guarantees that they will 
profit from ‘growth,’ too. Of course. 
how much they will profit will depend 
on how good our professional associa- 
tions are at seeing that ‘growth’ is 
reflected in salaries.” 

“I gues§ you've got me convinced 
that we're getting our money’s worth 
for our retirement deductions,” Larry 
sighed, “but that isn‘t going to stop me 
from investing some of that difference 
between the deductions and what I'd 
have to salt away to get the same 
income when I’m 65.” 

“In my case that difference wil! just 
about make the payments on a new 
car,” Carl announced. 
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CRTA Serves 
Retired Teachers 


of California 


The California Retired Teachers As- 
sociation is a statewide body incorpor- 
ated in 1941 “organized to promote the 
welfare and social relationship of its 
members, to work at all times to safe- 
guard the public school teachers’ re- 
tirement salary and the professional 
interests of public school teachers, and 
for social, charitable, educational and 
recreational activities.” At present there 
are 38 divisions throughout the state 
with new divisions being organized as 
required, 


Officers of CRTA urge active teachers 
to join after retirement, thus keeping 
up interest in educational activities. 
CRTA membership dues are only $2 
for state and local, including the Pio- 
neer Teacher. If membership in the Na- 
tional Retired Teachers Association is 
included, add $1 which includes the 
NRTA Journal. Membership in NRTA 
carries with it the privilege of joining 
the health insurance plan of NRTA. 


Send dues to the financial secretary 
of the division you wish to join. 


CRTA State Officers 


President—C. W. Preston, 6347 Fountain 
Avenue, L. A. 28. HO 9-1754. 

First Vice President—Mrs. Lutie Gray, 802 
N. Vermont, L. A. 29. NO 4-0938. 

Second Vice President — Cecilia O’Neil, 
195 Devine, San Jose 10. 

Third Vice President—Margaret Harden- 
brook, Box 814, Redding. Phone 213WI. 

Recording Secretary—L. Ruth Haskins, 
7361% Melrose, L. A. 46. WE 4-7198. 

Financial Secretary—Arthur M. Brown, 575 
Prospect Blvd., Pasadena 3. SY 2-7079. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Lucile Kohlmetz, 153 W. 
Elmwood, Burbank. TH 8-5621. 

Editor—Katharine Carr, 2701 Wilshire, L. 
A. 57. DU 9-5908. 


CRTA Financial Secretaries 


Butte Co.—Mrs. May McKeown, 848 Wag- 
staff Rd., Paradise. TR 7-4163. 

East Bay—Miss Grace Prosser, 3427 38th 
Ave., Oakland 19. 

Fresno—Miss Jane Madden, 3721 Platt, 
Fresno 2. 2-3661. 

Glendale-Foothill — Miss Beulah Woods, 
430 Elvina Dr., Glendale 6. CI 2-3011. 

Hemet-San Jacinto—Mrs. Ella Hawes, 407 
W. Acacia St., Hemet. 5404. 

Inyo-Kern—Mrs. Mary Graffius, 2720 Al- 
_turas, Bakersfield. FA 2-0981. 

Kings Co.—Mrs. Grace V. Brown, 328 W. 
Elm St., Hanford. LU 2-0255. 

Lake Co.—Marian Fraser, Kelseyville. 

Lonz Beach—A. A. Scott, 2041 Linden 
Ave., Long Beach 6. HE 7-4789. 
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C A L E N DA R of coming events 


FEBRUARY 

7-9—State Young Farmer Convention; 
Marysville. 

9—CTA Central Coast Section; coun- 
cil meeting; Greenfield. 

9—Affiliated Representatives to CTA 
Council; San Francisco. 

9—California Education Clubs, 
Section; U.S.F., San Francisco. 

14-16—American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, NEA; 
annual convention; Chicago. 

14-16—National Association of Busi- 
ness Teacher-Training Institutions, 
a div. of United Business Educa- 
tion Assn., NEA; annual meeting; 
Chicago. 

15—CESAA Professional Standards 
committee meeting; San Francisco. 

15-20—AASA; Atlantic City, N.]. 

16—California Education Clubs, Bay 
Section; conference; Modesto 
Junior College. 

16—CESAA, Southern Section; Winter 
Conference Program; San Diego 
State. 

16—CACE; executive board meeting; 
Los Angeles. 

16-20—-NSPRA, NEA; midwinter meet- 
ing; Atlantic City, N.J. 

17-20—NEA Dept. of Rural Education 
joint meeting with AASA Div. of 
Pupil Transportation and Div. of 
County and Rural Area Supts.; 
Atlantic City, N.J. 


Bay 


Los Angeles—John H. Swan, 4427 Kings- 
well Ave., L. A. 27. NO 1-6583. 

Mt. Lassen—Carletta Irish, 1210 Lincoln 
St., Red Bluff. 512M. 

Mt. Shasta—Margaret Hardenbrook, Box 
814, Redding. 218 WI. 

Merced-Mariposa—Margaret Sheehy, 2037 
O St., Merced. 

Monterey—Miss Mary Leslie Davis, Box 
1442, Carmel. MA 4-3011. 

Napa-Solano — Eva Holmes, 2194 Lone 
Oak. Napa 4-0410. 

North Coast — Mrs. Mabel Dopplemaier, 
1511 F St., Eureka. 

Orange Co.—Mrs. Claudia B. Little, 2105 
E. Collis, Orange. KE 8-3104. 

Pasadena-Foothill—Mr. Arthur M. Brown, 
575 Prospect, Pasadena 3. SY 2-7079. 

Pomona Valley—Mrs. Marjorie K. Deay, 
2187 S. Reservoir, Pomona. LY 2-0840. 

Redlands - Yucaipa—Mrs. Helen Daustin, 
255 Terracina Blvd., Redlands. PY 
3-3587. 

Riverside—Miss Bertha Ellen Foster, 815 
W. Olive, Corona. 

San Benito—Mrs. R. L. Townsend, 761 
Thomas St., Hollister. 

San Bernardino—Mrs. Blanche Humphrey, 
824 So. K St., San Bernardino. 42-2562. 


17-24—-Brotherhood Week. 

23-27—National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, NEA; 
4lst annual convention; Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

28—CTA Bay Section; workshop; Mt. 
Diablo district; Concord. 


MARCH 

1-5—Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
NEA; national convention; Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

2—CTA Bay Section; good teaching 
conference; C.O.P., Stockton. 

2—CTA Central Section, Classroom 
Teachers Department; Fresno. 

4-6—Assn. for Higher Education, NEA; 
12th annual national conference; 
Chicago. 

7-9—State Board of Education; meet- 
ing; San Francisco. 

8—CTA Southern Section, Classroom 
Teachers Department; meeting; 
Los Angeles. 

8-9—California Elementary Schoo] Ad- 
ministrators Assn., northern sec- 
tion spring conference; Chico. 

9—CTA Southern Section; council 
meeting; Los Angeles. 

9—CTA Bay Section; council meeting; 
Berkeley. 

15-16—California Educational Re- 
search Assn.; Miramar Hotel, Santa 
Barbara. 


San Diego—Mrs. Carolee Ontiveros, 4725 
34th St., San Diego 16. AT 4-3563. 

San Fernando—Mrs. Ella McMillan, 6651 
Vesper, Van Nuys. ST 5-8130. 

San Francisco—Miss Susie Corpstein, 90 
Westwood Dr., S. F. 12. DE 3-2026. 
San Joaquin—B. I. Van Gilder, 814 W. 

Poplar, Stockton. HO 3-1854. 

San Luis Obispo—Mrs. Leona Stenner, 55 
Toro St., San Luis Obispo. 4097W. 

San Mateo—Mrs. M. Dorothy Whittington, 
555 S Road, Belmont, Box 526. LY 
3-5308. 

Santa Barbara—Mrs. Ethel Y. Winkler, 434 
Terrace Rd., Santa Barbara. WO 5-7987. 

Santa Clara—Mrs. Dorothy Sprague, 4301 
Alum Rock Ave., San Jose 27. CI 8-3594. 

Santa Cruz—Mrs. Alice M. Carmean, 116 
Storey St., Santa Cruz. GA 3-3867. 

Santa Maria—Bertha Allen, 600 N. Eliza- 
beth St., Santa Maria. WA 5-4007. 

Santa Monica—William O. Lundberg, 853 
22nd St., Santa Maria. EX 5-4603. 

State Capitol—W. J. McClarrinon, 331 
Alst St., Sacramento. 

Ventura—Mrs. Josephine Webb, 568 Mis- 
sion Dr., Camarillo. HU 7-7587. 

Whittier—Mrs. Olive Pearson, 811 Sargent 
St., Whittier. OX 423-160. 
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Professional questions answered by HARRY FOSDICK, Secretary 
of CTA Commission on Personnel Standards 


12-Month Checks 


Q. For many years teachers in our 
district have been paid from July to 
July. Recently our superintendent said 
that new regulations soon would com- 
pel a change so that teachers are paid 
from October to October. He said “laws 
are about to be passed” to this effect. 
Is the CTA sponsoring such a bill? 


Ans. Two methods by which teach- 
er salaries can be paid over a 12-months 
period are provided in the Education 
Code now. In one instance, the teacher 
is paid in advance and owes the district 
money until the contract is completed. 
This is what you refer to as “July to 
July” payment. 

In the system, the district 
withholds a percentage of each month’s 
salary and pays it to the teacher in 


other 


the summer months. Though the diffi- 
culties and dangers rising from the 
advance payment system have been 
discussed widely, I know of no imme- 
diate plan to remove that method from 
the Education Code. 


In several counties, districts have 
been forced to change the system by 
action of county boards of supervisors. 
Advance payment requires either that 
the district maintain large reserves or 
that it borrow money each year from 
the county to cover the cost of August 
and September salary warrants. Where 
the county supervisors have refused to 
continue the practice of advancing the 
money, the districts have been forced 
to abandon the July-to-July system. In 
these days of rapid expansion, few 
districts carry reserves sufficient for this 
purpose. 

I would like to point out that we 
have observed many serious problems 
experienced by teachers when they 
have received advance salary payments 
and then have been called into military 
duty or have resigned for other reasons 
before the advance has been offset by 
service in the district. In several in- 
stances, teachers have died during the 
early part of a school year and left 
their families with an obligation of sev- 
eral hundred dollars which the district 
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was forced to collect. It is because of 
these problems, and in spite of some 
distinct advantages, that many of us 
have encouraged districts to switch to 
the other method of 12-month pay- 
ments. 

However, CTA is not sponsoring leg- 
islation to force this change. 


Use Experience 


QO. In our district, the chairman 
and all members of the professional re- 
lations committee are probationary 
teachers with less than three years of 
teaching experience. The _ teacher 
chosen to represent us at board meet- 
ings is in her second year of teaching. 
Does the CTA have any standards for 
membership on professional relations 
committees which would discourage 
selection of new teachers for these im- 
portant duties? 


Ans. CTA staff consultants constant- 
ly advise that persons selected for 
leadership on key committees—espe- 
cially those such as professional rela- 
tions or salary committees where con- 
troversial issues are likely to arise—be 
permanent teachers, or teachers well 
established in districts where tenure 
does not apply. In professional rela- 
tions, it’s imperative that the commit- 
teemen be persons recognized for ma- 
turity of judgment, objectivity, and a 
demonstrated faith in the future of the 
teaching profession. They should com- 
mand the high respect of their col- 
leagues and the community. 

It is extremely difficult for a teacher 
new to the district to achieve this 
combination of qualifications so quickly. 
On the other hand, in a district which 
has suddenly undergone rapid expan- 
sion after long years of comparative 
stability as has yours, it might be im- 
portant to have some representation 
from the new staff members lest the 
“young turks” assume that the associa- 
tion is dominated by a handful of “old 
guard” members. 

From the standpoint of administra- 
tion as well as teachers, it is important 


that new or probationary teachers not 
be selected for critical association po- 
sitions. If a young chairman of a com- 
mittee encounters difficulty in meetiig 
district standards in his regular work 
and ultimately faces dismissal, the 
charge that dismissal resulted from 
association activities is difficult to avoid. 
And the charge could be true, whether 
or not the administrator himself is 
aware that displeasure over the teach- 
er’s professional activities influenced his 
decision. 

It’s far better to avoid the issue by 
selecting permanent personnel for 
major offices and committee chairman- 
ships. 


Fitness to Teach 


Q. I have just learned that my 
hearing may soon be lost to the extent 
that my teaching effectiveness would 
be greatly impaired with or without 
hearing aids. Under such conditions, 
what factors and procedures determine 
the fitness of a teacher to teach? What 
security does a teacher have under the 
state retirement system if this should 
happen? 


Ans. If your teaching effectiveness 
is so impaired that the district govern- 
ing board decides that you are not ren- 
dering adequate service to the children 
in your classes, it can initiate dismissal 
proceedings under charges of physical 
unfitness to instruct children. This as- 
sumes, of course, that you are a per- 
manent teacher in the district. If you 
request a hearing on the charges, they 
will be heard in superior court, expert 
testimony can be offered, and the court 
will make the decision. 

However, if youre a_ probationary 
teacher, the board need only notify you 
prior to May 15 that you will not be 
reemployed for the following year. 

This physical handicap qualifies you 
to apply for disability retirement, how- 
ever, without destroying the possibility 
of being re-employed in the district if 
the disability should later be cured. 
Your years of service, salary, and age 
would determine the amount of your 
retirement income while disabled. 
Medical certification of disability is re 
quired to qualify for disability retire- 
ment, but this undoubtedly would be 
readily available under the circum: 
stances you face. 
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LAND OF PROMISE 


Pacific Playground 


KIERS swooping down snow slopes, 

bathers lolling on sun - drenched 
beaches, children swarming to play in 
their school yards, tourists snapping pic- 
tures of picturesque gold towns . 
all this vigorous fun is as typical of 
California as its phenomenal industrial 
growth. 

Recreation and tourism in California 
is an economic bonanza as well as a 
cultural development. Climate and to- 
pography lend themselves to a free 
and easy outdoor life and prosperity 
gives Californians more leisure to enjoy 
health-building activity. 

Spanish Californians of the pre-gold 
rush period joined in a baile as easily 
as they rushed off to daring exploits 
of horsemanship. The Mother Lode 
miners, tiring of their toil, had a taste 
for ribaldry and horse-play. Inbred in 
the life of the Californian is his love 
of the spectacular, now evident in his- 
torical pageantry, rodeos, fiestas, and 
annual community celebrations. 


Recreation A Utility 


Recreation has become an efficient 
organized arm of government at every 
level. City, county, and state have rec- 
ognized the prediction of Historian Ban- 
croft, who wrote a century ago that 
“Pleasure, up to a certain point, must 
be classed among the utilities, as well 
as plowing and sheep raising, for with- 
out enjoyment the race will speedily 
deteriorate.” 

Residents of the Golden State have 
no wish to deteriorate into lives of aus- 
tere toil, for the mountains, the lakes, 
sparkling shorelines all beckon. When 
they feast on the autumn coloring of 
Vineyards, the brilliant wildflower dis- 
plays of spring, and the brown harmony 
of summer hills, they then turn to snow 
and ice sports on the high slopes. They 


This is the sixth in a series of articles 
on California industry and culture writ- 


ten by J. Wilson McKenney, Journal 
editor. 
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California’s climate attracts tourists and a 


multi-million dollar income. 


Our out-door life 


also sets the pattern for the biggest recreation 
program in the nation. The schools are important 
partners in building health and teaching wise and 


wholesome use of leisure time. 


In many school districts of Cal.fornia, play yards and equipment for community 
recreation are available to supervisory personnel of cooperating recreation and 
park districts, the Civic Center Act making such combinations legally acceptable. 
These boys are having fun in a warm-up game at Arcata elementary school district. 


travel as no other Americans travel, 
until they make their new superhigh- 
ways virtually obsolete. 


Tourists Bring Money 


It was inevitable that the Californ- 
ian’s zest for the fun life should become 
tantalizingly attractive to other Ameri- 
cans. In 1955 the State Chamber of 
Commerce reported 4,416,444 tourists 
entered the state, staying long enough 
to spend $166 each. This was worth 
735 million dollars of “new money” 
added to California’s economy, not in- 


cluding an estimated $75,000,000 spent 
by convention visitors. 

In 1929 out-of-state visitors appar- 
ently stayed longer, for their average 
expenditure was $386 per visitor, add- 
ing to $283 millions. Rapid transport 
may have made it possible for them to 
come more frequently, for the annual 
count on visitors has more than quad- 
rupled in the last 20 years. 

All Year Club of Southern California 
and Californians, Inc., the great tourist- 
baiting agencies of the state, keep a 
careful check on visitors, find headaches 
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in trying to separate the camera-car- 
rying sightseer from the tourist who 
becomes a resident. That business men 
still consider tourist promotion a prof- 
itable activity is indicated in the All 
Year Club’s 1957 budget of $800,000 
to be spent for magazine and daily 
newspaper advertising. Started in 1921, 
this organization has found it pays to 
promote Southern California travel, can 
count on an annual return of over half 
a billion dollars, almost equally divided 
between retail trade and service trade. 


Winter Olympics in 1960 


When Los Angeles got the summer 
Olympic Games of 1932 but lost the 
winter games to Lake Placid, California 
started building facilities, developed a 
$60 million winter sports industry, be- 
came successful bidder for the 1960 
Winter Olympics to be held at Squaw 
Valley. Ski enthusiasts will have faces 
turned toward Lake Tahoe for the next 
three years, carrying with them thou- 
sands of new converts to recreation 
potentials on the flying hickories. 

Construction will begin this summer 
on a five million dollar improvement 
program to include bobsled runs, speed 
skating rinks, ski jumps, slalom courses, 
and spectator centers, with most of 
the cost underwritten by Legislative 
appropriations. Governor Knight, in his 
budget message last month, requested 
additional funds to provide for inclu- 
sion of the Olympic area in the State 
Park system after 1960. 

Dozens of rope tows have been con- 
structed in Angeles National Forest, 
the San Bernardino mountains, Shasta, 


Elementary study of natural re- 
sources and conservation is a normal 
preliminary to full enjoyment of the 
recreational resources in California’s 
magnificent out-of-doors. The schools 
cooperate with the U.S. Forest Service 
and the State Park System in this field. 
Teacher Edith Murray’s seventh grade 
class at Arcata prepares a display board 
on conservation. 
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AB 32 Proposes Widespread Study of 
Recreational Needs for California 


An Assembly Bill, titled The California Public Outdoor Rec- 
reation Plan Act, was introduced last month by Assemblyman 
Lloyd Lowery of Yolo county (and seven co-signers). 

AB 82 calls for an appropriation of $300,000, with an 
emergency clause, to provide for an overall study of recrea- 
tion in California. It will provide for an inventory of facilities, 
already begun by the State Park System; an analysis of needs 
based on population changes, a recommendation of criteria for 
all levels of responsibility integrated with the park and recrea- 
tion program, a declaration of a moratorium on efforts to use 
oil royalty funds until the integration is completed, and a state- 
ment of the true need in relationship to facilities. 

A committee will be formed under the proposed law com- 
posed of the directors or chiefs of various State divisions or 
departments, including: Natural Resources, Fish and Game, 
Water Resources, Recreation, Finance, Beaches and Parks, 
and Lands Commission. A chairman will be appointed by the 
Governor. 

A technical consultant group will be named with represen- 
tation from all interested organizations, including League of 
California Cities and the Supervisors Association. An advisory 
council will be composed of representatives of interested lay 
organizations, including wilderness and conservation groups, 


garden clubs, chambers of commerce, and others. 
Federal agencies engaged in recreation activities have ex- 


pressed an interest in the outcome of the legislation. An execu- 
tive officer and staff will be named immediately if AB 32 be- 
comes law. 


Badger Pass at Yosemite and around fa- 
mous Sugar Bowl at Norden. 

Although attracting tourist dollars 
seemed a desirable end in itself, busi- 
ness men of the state are taking a 
more altruistic interest in travel and 
recreation, They inaugurated plans for 
a network of roadside rests, sponsored 
roadside cleanup campaigns, supported 
the registration of historic sites, and 
gave endorsement to government-ad- 
ministered recreation and conservation 
in forests and parks. 

The “California way of life,” associ- 
ated with houses that open on barbe- 
cue terraces, light and colorful clothes, 
widespread automobile ownership, and 
highways that lead to fun, demands 
recreation as an integral part of living. 


About half the land area of California 
is publicly owned, with nearly 25 mil- 
lion acres of national forests, parks, 
and monuments. The State Division of 
Beaches and Parks has 146 parks, 66 
bathing beaches, 848 miles of bridle 
trails, 203 vacation cabins, as well as 
lodges, camps, museums, and _ picnic 


centers. The State Department of Fish 
and Game has 20 refuges and 18 fish 
hatcheries, employing 950 full - time 
year-round people to assure adequate 
recreation for the Nimrod. The Depart- 
ment of Education’s Bureau of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation has 
four employees who coordinate public 
education with agencies in this field. 
The State Recreation Commission, with 
Mrs. Rollin Brown as its chairman and 
veteran educator Sterling S. Winans as 
its secretary and director, supervises 
1,592 recreation parks having 18,116 
paid workers. These locally-owned rec: 
reation and park districts spent more 
than $43 millions in the last five years 
for capital outlay only. They will spend 
over $40 millions for operation this 
year. The Californian has, indeed, built 
in recreation as a public utility. 


Parks Heavily Used 
National forests, national parks, state 
parks, and local governments operate 
18,948 campsites in California. Last 
year, between June and September, 

(Continued to page 21) 
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Have You Any HAPS ? 


Clark O’Dell 


N recent years, educators have been 
eae about doing something 
special for “children with brains.” Ac- 
cording to research data published by 
the U. S. Office of Education, 3683 
elementary children and 19,222 sec- 
ondary pupils throughout the nation 
were involved in programs for gifted 
children in 1952-3. Since that time, 
many districts have become interested 
enough to instigate programs which give 
assistance to children with exceptional 
ability. These programs have a variety 
of names, but apparently all of them 
are concerned with the education of 
this particular group. 

On the west coast, perhaps a dozen 
school districts have developed special 
work classes, individual programs and 
regular classroom enrichment activities. 
More and more organizations within 
the teaching profession are devoting 
time to panels, study groups and gen- 
eral meetings on the education of gifted 
children. Recently a national confer- 
ence on the gifted child was held at 
Reed College in Oregon. Fifty-six 
school districts in 32 states were repre- 
sented. All this indicates a growing in- 
terest on the part of educators to do 
something about gifted children. The 
question is—what? 


Time for the Gifted 

Here in California we have always 
been concerned with the education of 
all our children. Our regard for the 
child with the low I.Q. is evidenced by 
state-aided programs for the mentally 
retarded and the severely mentally 
handicapped. The growing state popu- 
lation has burdened almost every 
schoo! district in California. Yet in spite 
of the many problems which confront 
educators, time has been taken to eval- 
uate the curricula of many districts in 
terms of their benefit to those children 
who have superior intellectual ability. 

As « result of this scrutiny, consider- 
able research has been done at district 
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The gifted child program at Bellflower illustrates 
constructive thinking regarding the “High Academic 


Potential” of our most treasured resource. 





These gifted children at Bellflower unified school district, Los Angeles county, 
are learning about living things through the use of a micro-projector. 


levels to identify these children. It has 
been a giant step forward to provide 
leadership for them in terms of inter- 
ested, creative teaching. Perhaps the 
most important aspect of these develop- 
ments is the fact that these children 
have always been with us. They are not 
a new and different “crop” of students. 
They did not spring up overnight. 
They are not entirely the result of our 


Mr. O’Dell is department head of the 
Gifted Child program at Bellflower 
Unified School District, Los Angeles 
county. 


state’s expanding population. They have 
long been the concern of good teachers 
everywhere. 

Today the education of these chil- 
dren takes one of three paths—Acceler- 
ation, Enrichment, Special Classes. 
Each district adopting a program has 
doubtlessly given consideration to each 
path. Selection has been based upon 
district philosophy, available personnel 
and amount of financing possible. 
Programs for gifted children in Califor- 
nia are not uniform, nor do they need 
to be. What is important is that this 
concern for a special group of students 
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has resulted in some type of action on 
the part of many school districts 
throughout the state. 


HAP Comes to Life 
The Bellflower Unified School Dis- 


trict became actively interested in a 
program for gifted children in 1953. 
Research and identification done by its 
Guidance Department resulted in the 
development of a special program 
called the “High Academic Potential” 
or “HAP” Program. One person was 
selected from within the district to give 
assistance to teachers. As the children 
identified, they were grouped 
within their respective grades. For 
example, in a school having two or 
more fifth grades, all children identified 
as “HAPs” were placed in one room. 
Children with severe adjustment prob- 
lems or low ability were distributed 
throughout the remaining rooms. This 
creates a somewhat narrower spread in 
ability in the “HAP” room. This group- 
ing procedure was done in grades three 
to eight and was the result of much 
cooperative planning on the part of 
administrators, guidance workers, and 
personnel. The 14 ele- 
mentary and junior high schools within 
the district followed this pattern wher- 
ever possible. Smaller schools having 
one classroom per grade were not able 
to create classes with this short spread 
of ability, but still received the atten- 
tion of those people working within the 
framework of the “HAP” Program. 
Planning has begun on expanding the 
program into the high school, but is 
not as yet underway. 


were 


curriculum 


During the program’s first year, stu- 
dents were selected on the basis of any 
one of the following criteria: 


1. An I1.Q. of 120 or higher on the Pri- 
mary Mental Abilities Test published 
by Science Research Associates, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


Superior performance in reading com- 
prehension, together with scores on 
the verbal meaning, reasoning and 
number sections of the above test 
which were commensurate with scores 
received by children having IQ. 
scores of 120 or more on the total test. 


A score on an individual intelligence 
test which compared with scores of 
the top three percent of the general 
population. This was included to pro- 
vide for any child who did not per- 
form well on a group test. 


After three years the district has 
identified 220 children who meet these 
criteria. Each year, additional screen- 
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ing is done under the direction of the 
Guidance Department. 
Program Is Enriched 
Classroom enrichment, with empha- 
sis upon academic learnings, is the pri- 
mary objective of the program. Rather 
than give these children a curriculum 
completely different from those of their 
fellows, the district attempts to enrich 
whatever topic is being studied. These 
particular pupils may delve into aspects 
of an area which would be beyond the 
ability of the rest of the class. 
possible, additional 
materials are supplied to the teacher 
by the consultant. Recreational reading 


Insofar as is 


materials for such rooms include books 
which would normally be read by 
pupils two or three years older than 
the level of the 
Children are encouraged to develop 


average age class. 


Two above-average students are learning about the 


their science interests within the cliss- 
room. Science materials, including <le- 
mentary experimental apparatus, are 
made available in middle and upper 
grade classes where superior leariers 
are grouped, A boy interested in biology 
is encouraged to gather data for pre- 
sentation to the class. Preparation of 
materials is the responsibility of the 
student, with guidance being supplied 
by the teacher and consultant. Slides 
and cover glass for specimen prepara- 
tion are provided from a special budget 
established for the program. Simple 
and inexpensive materials have been 
provided in the fields of electronics, 
geology, meteorology and botany. 
Creative writing is another area that 
has been given special attention. Indi- 
vidual stories for special occasions such 
as Christmas have been developed by 


metric system and its uses 
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children who have ability in language 
expression. “The Little Lost Angel” 
and “Why Santa Claus Was Happy” 
are typical titles of individual stories 
written by “HAP” students in a fourth 
grade class. These titles suggest in- 
teresting themes in themselves and the 
stories frequently are interesting and 
well told. 
become another useful tool for giving 
opportunities for writing experience to 
children at the fourth grade level. In 
addition, the combining of origina! 
poetry with pupil- composed music is 
currently under study as a_ possible 
enrichment activity. 


Class “newspapers” have 


Math Emphasized 


In the eighth grade, materials re- 
lated to mathematics have been used by 
groups of “HAP” students. Practical ap- 
plication of area formulae for the 
square, rectangle, equilateral, isosceles 
and right triangle were developed by 
class members through teacher-guid- 
ance. Emphasis at this level is placed 
on “how” and “why” approaches to 
understanding new concepts in mathe- 
matics. 

In some instances, children who are 
gifted with exceptional ability are not 
working up to grade average in skill 
areas. The “HAP” Program places 
special emphasis upon academic sub- 
ject matter designed to raise achieve- 
ment level. 

Field trips also play an important 
part in this program. Careful consid- 
eration is given to specialized trips 
which tend to enrich specific class- 
room learning situations. These chil- 
dren are not segregated from their 
fellow students prior to trips. Those 
children who have an interest in a 
special area are included, providing 
the trip has some value for them. Fol- 
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Area of triangles being studied by 
“HAPS.” Here students are fitting parts 
of a triangle in order to visualize a 
formula. 


have proven that 
much can be gained from first-hand 
experiences provided they are well- 
planned and carefully coordinated. 


low-up activities 


Community reaction to the program 
has been most favorable. Parents of 
“HAP” pupils are informed of the 
ability of their children during annual 
parent conferences held within the dis- 
trict. During these conferences, par- 
ents and teachers work together to 
understand their responsibilities for the 
training of these children. There seems 
to be no indication that there is any 
adverse reaction on the part of the 
other children who are grouped with 
“HAPs” in any given classroom. 

Although the teacher is the chief 
developer of enrichment ideas, it is 


still necessary to provide some addi- 
tional leadership with regard to cur- 
riculum materials for special problem- 
solving experiences. Since there are 
no materials developed especially for 
gifted children, careful screening is 
necessary in order to assure quality 
and scope. Perhaps a “rule of thumb” 
is that materials be gathered from as 
wide a variety of sources as is pos- 
sible prior to screening. 


Separation Is Not Static 


Some authorities may argue that be- 
cause of Bellflower’s criteria, no truly 
“gifted” children are involved, or at 
least the great majority of them are not 
“gifted” in the accepted sense of the 
word. Again, the development of any 
program for capable learners depends 
upon district philosophy, enrollment, 
and degree of concern for them. Bell- 
flower feels that, while the criteria used 
for selection do not discriminate be- 
tween the truly “gifted” and the above 
average, those children most able to 
benefit from such a program have been 
included in it. Furthermore, the com- 
munity seems pleased that the district 
is making some effort to challenge these 
bright children. 


Although the development of the 
program has been characterized by 
careful experimentation, a great deal of 
progress has been made from a prac- 
tical standpoint. All those participat- 
ing in the program are increasing their 
understanding of how best to serve 
these able, but often neglected mem- 
bers of the student population. We have 
always had these very capable students 
in our classes. The good teacher has 
never neglected them, but more needs 
to be done in order to assure these 
children the best education California 
can offer. 





Design for a proposed elementary school in California was 
amons those to win honors in the Fourth Annual Design Awards 
Program sponsored last month by Progressive Architecture, 
National architectural magazine. Left, above, is the design for 
Vists Mar Elementary School in Daly City, submitted by 
San francisco architect Mario J. Ciampi, which won award 
Citation. One of the main design features will be a circular 
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roof, which will be constructed of pre-cast thin-shell con- 
crete vaults and erected in place over masonry walls and pre- 
cast concrete rigid frame. Right, above, is the design which 
won the overall First Design Award in high school category. 
It was created by New Orleans architects Curtis & Davis for 
the proposed George Washington Carver Junior-Senior High 
School in New Orleans. 
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ESAU'S CHILDREN 


We defraud our gifted young people 


Max Rafferty 


OU find yourself in a strange, mis- 

shapen city. You walk bemused 
in the ragged shadows of marred build- 
ings, aborted seemingly from the draw- 
ing boards of idiot architects. Every- 
thing seems raw and incomplete. The 
colors of the signs and blinking lights 
are not quite true; garish and lurid, they 
leap painfully against your eye. Com- 
mon objects of daily use seem oddly 
lumpish and unfinished. Everywhere 
are signs of chaos and unreason. It is 
almost as though a vast flaw exists, 
palpable but elusively out of focus, in 
the whole fabric of man’s handiwork. 


Intimation of Horror 


Nightmare Town has no dearth of 
pulsing machines and humming en- 
gines, but the ends they serve seem 
meaningless and puerile. Newspapers 
are hawked harshly, but the events they 
chronicle are tawdry and unreal. The 
books of Nightmare Town are childish 
primers. Its art is junk. Its music as- 
saults your ear. Its politics equate with 
its crime, and both glare sullenly with 
the red eyes of the ancestral ape out 
of the littered alleys and murky back- 
rooms of the city. Every aspect of the 
city repels, and yet, mingled inextric- 
ably with the revulsion thus evoked are 
faint, sad glimmers of nobility, hints 
of lost fineness, tragic glimpses of some 
far-off might-have-been. 

Naked, Nightmare Town is merely 
pathetic. Clothed in its citizenry, it be- 
comes a city out of Hell. 

The denizens of your dream are fe- 
cund. They throng the roaring streets 
in their thousands, and lap fitfully about 
the skirts of the misshapen buildings. 
You approach them eagerly, question- 
ing first one, then another, in the hope 
that among these swarming forms may 
lie the answer to your questions. 

The hope dies hard. 

Responses come easily, but the words 


of their rich inheritance when we 


senore their capacity for leadership. 


mean little. Rambling and fragmentary, 
they hint at much but come to nothing. 
There seems scant meaning in the flow- 
ing syllables, though the curious crowd 
that rings you nods and gestures mean- 
ingfully at the words of its individ- 
ual members. As you stride desperately 
from one smiling chatterer to another, 
the nods behind your back become 
more scornful, the gestures become 
mocking finger taps against bobbing 
foreheads. You stop short. As you look 
with enforced calm for some glimmer 
of comprehension in the vacant faces 
of the throng, a sharp suspicion stabs 
deep. Your search becomes more mean- 
ingful, seeking now for certain stigmata 
which you know so well, and dread so 
much to find. 


Loneliness Complete 


Your fears are just. The signs are 
there. Each resident of the city wears 
them as he would a badge—the empty 
eyes, the vacuous smiles, the untied 
shoes, the occasional drool. The truth 
rolls in upon you. Nowhere in this land 
is there a kindred soul to yours. Should 
one by chance exist, he is submerged 
beyond hope of discovery in the vast 
pool of population. You are cut off from 
your kind. Worse still, you have no way 
of knowing in this strange world that 


Dr. Rafferty, superintendent of 
schools in Needles, has written some 
brilliant essays for CTA Journal. 
This is no exception. Usually con- 
troversial but never dull, Max begins 
his paper by asking “Will you join 


me in a nightmare?” Some readers 


will have nightmares of violent 
reaction after reading this article. 
Anticipating this, we invite your 
comments and criticisms, or even 
your applause. JWM 





you are not unique. Your kind may not 
even exist. 

You are alone. 

The inhabitants of your nightmare 
are imbeciles to a man. 

The plans you dared to make will 
die unborn. No one could possibly un- 
derstand them. 

The goals you vision so proudly are 
meaningless in this society. Your love 
for order and logic and reason is des- 
tined to batter fruitlessly against the 
iron gates of stupidity. You are in a 
hopeless minority of one, and will suf- 
fer the usual fate of minorities, with- 
out the solace of friend or follower. 
Even the fiery comfort of martyrdom 
will be denied you. In this world, there 
will be no one to appreciate or compre- 
hend a martyr. 


In short, you are marooned. 


Here it will be best for you to wake 
up. Since the human mind is not con- 
structed to contemplate infinite isola- 
tion with impunity, you will awaken, 
mop your brow, and shakily profane 
the Welsh rarebit you had for supper. 

But suppose you could not wake up. 

If you are one in a hundred million, 
one out of a score or so born each gen- 
eration, you will not wake up. You are 
already awake. You are doomed to live 
out your life immersed in a sea of hu- 
manity as alien to you in ability and 
understanding as lead is inferior to fine 
gold. You are condemned to long years 
of such intellectual loneliness as it is 
difficult for the average mind to imag- 
ine. Mentally, you are virtually unique. 

You see, you are a genius. 

And the rest of us scurry blindly 
around you, gently drooling... 


s s 2 2 


The nightmare sketched above is 
stark reality for a microscopically small 
percentage of mankind. It is most real 
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for the true genius, whose IQ of 175- 
200 places him as far above those of 
us who boast normalcy as we find our- 
selves above the imbecile. It is equally 
real, though to a somewhat lesser de- 
gree, in the case of the gifted, who 
may be only 50 or 60 points above us 
on the mental scale. To these some- 
what more numerous individuals, we 
are in a category analogous to that 
which the low-grade moron occupies in 
relation to ourselves. 


They Are Cast Aside 


Under the circumstances, it is small 
wonder that the mortality rate among 
the world’s geniuses has been tradition- 
ally high. During the authoritarian Mid- 
dle Ages, many of them must have 
perished at the stake, even as their 
modern counterparts died out in Ger- 
many under the brief regime of the 
unspeakable Hitler. America has treated 
its few geniuses with irregular affec- 
tion. Steinmetz and Mark Twain were 
showered with honors; Hawthorne and 
Emily Dickenson barricaded themselves 
from public cruelty in furtive isolation; 
Poe insulated his hypersensitivity with 
alcohol and laudanum. Some have 
quietly starved; others have beaten their 
priceless brains out against the walls 
of madhouse cells. 

Almost never has one of these tor- 
mented titans taken his revenge against 
the society which rejected him by de- 
claring war against it, and devoting his 
terrifying talents to the destruction of 
humanity. Terman has told us that the 
so-called “military geniuses,” such as 
Napoleon and Genghis Khan, were 
really men of only slightly above aver- 
age intellect. By the grace of a singu- 
larly kind Providence, it has apparently 
been decreed that the higher the intel- 
ligence, the greater the aversion to vio- 
lence. The “criminal genius” in the true 
sense of the term does not exist. For 
this seemingly built-in safety factor, hu- 
manity may well be thankful. 

By the same token, however, blind 
violence seems to haunt the ultra-violet 
levels of the intelligence spectrum. As 
we descend the ladder into the several 
moron strata, we find a proportionate 
rise in violent attitudes and actions. 
The genius thus finds himself doubly 
at a disadvantage; he is often the ob- 
ject of persecution by a violent ma- 
jority against whom his basic aversion 
to violence forbids him to defend 
himself. Fortunately for his chances of 
Personal survival, but unfortunately for 
the advancement of mankind, his intel- 
lect dictates a definite and unmistakable 
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course which will not only enable him 
to pass relatively unnoticed in a “nor- 
mal” world, but will also afford some 
brief snatches at happiness. This de- 
vice, when found among the lower ani- 
mals, we call “protective coloration.” 
The subject blends indistinguishably in- 
to the landscape. As adapted by the 
genius, the technique calls for him to 
imitate deliberately the “normalcy” of 
his family, schoolfellows, or business 
associates. He purposely suppresses his 
great gift that he may live at peace 
with his neighbors. All of us in the 
education profession have watched this 
technique operate in our classrooms, as 
the myriad weapons of the mass mind 
play destructively upon the sensitive 
intellects of the lonely gifted. 

The results, from the standpoint of 
society, are nothing short of catastro- 
phic. Recent statistics indicate that half 
our gifted young people never enter col- 
lege. They have come to terms with a 
world which puts a glittering premium 
upon the essentially non - intellectual 
activities of the business world, and 
attaches stern penalties to the once- 
prized fields of art, poetry, and music. 
Even science no longer challenges their 
best, since great areas of science are 
now devoted to wholesale destruction, 
and genius is the antithesis of destruc- 
tion. They find themselves in a world 
culture which is prepared to accept 
them only upon its own terms, never 
upon theirs. What we are witnessing, 
then, is mass abdication of the gifted. 
In the same manner that the light- 
skinned Negro “passes” as white, and 
with the same motives, the gifted are 
“passing” as normal. Their achieve- 
ments, sadly but inevitably, are normal, 
also. 


How We Meet It 


Our profession has traditionally dealt 
with the problem of the gifted in two 
ways: acceleration and enrichment. 
Neither has worked, but the second is 
less corrosive than the first. 

Acceleration is the easy way out. The 
teacher finds herself somewhat embar- 
rassed by the brighteyed fifth grader 
who can spell infinitely better than she 
can, and who knows that Tananarive is 
the capital of Madagascar at a time 
when his fellow students are having 
trouble locating the continent of Africa. 
The teacher feels inferior, and no won- 
der. Intellectually, the “bright one” 
bears the same relation to her that she 
bears to the lowest member of her class. 
So she tells her principal that Eddie is 
not being “challenged,” and urges that 


he be placed with his intellectual 
“peers.” This is, of course, ridiculous. In 
the school, nay, in the whole city, Eddie 
may not have an intellectual peer. What 
the teacher means is that Eddie should 
be placed on the instructional level cor- 
responding to his latest achievement 
rating. This may be seventh, or even 
eighth grade, and has the quintessential 
advantage of getting Eddie not only 
out of the fifth grade, but out of the 
entire elementary school. So Eddie goes 
to junior high school at the age of ten, 
and does well, scholastically, as indeed 
he probably would have done had they 
sent him to Caltech. 


Eddie Has A Task 


The unequal contest between Eddie 
and Society has now begun. It does 
not take long for the stripes and buffets 
to rain down. 

Eddie is now the Class Freak. 

He is too small for the games and 
sports which bulk so large in early ado- 
lescence. He is too young for the parties 
and dances that celebrate the first stir- 
rings of sex, a phenomenon which Ed- 
die with all his brains is hardly in a 
position to evaluate properly. As far as 
his instructors are concerned, Eddie be- 
comes a sort of human yardstick against 
which all scholastic standards are au- 
tomatically measured. Moreover, he is 
young, small, and therefore ‘‘cute,’’ 
What more devastating concatenation 
of circumstances can be imagined, than 
to be regarded on the one hand by his 
classmates either patronizingly as an 
oddity or coldly as a “brain,” and on 
the other hand by his teachers as a 
pet or a paragon? 

College, unless Eddie rebels first and 
becomes a streetcar conductor, merely 
confirms the damage done by accelera- 
tion. He enters the ivied halls at the 
age of fifteen, and promptly finds all 
doors closed to him except the one 
leading to scholastic achievement. 

Fraternities? “We're not pledging ba- 
bies, thank you.” 

Football? “Want the kid to get 
killed?” 

Dances? “My dear, guess who asked 
me to the Prom. Why, that little Eddie 
Smith boy. I think he’s just as cute as 
he can be, and everyone says he’s just 
awfully smart, but my dear, he makes 
me feel like an old lady.” 

Campus politics? “We're not after the 
junior high vote these days, bud.” 

So Eddie becomes a grind and a 
bookworm, or worse. The road to mal- 
adjustment lies open before him, with 
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the other avenues to status and success 
all barricaded and hung with “Detour” 
signs. The gifts which God intended 
him to share with his fellows are stifled 
in gestation. The golden years of youth, 
that bank balance upon which all of us 
should be able to draw in memory dur- 
ing those later days when the blood 
runs thin and the joy of living ebbs, 
are wincing, painful years for Eddie, 
years of rejection, tacit or explicit. Not 
for him will come the slippered, firelit 
hours of happy reverie, the conjuring 
up of thronging visions of joyous faces 
and youthful voices. College memories 
for Eddie will be those of grim and 
humdrum routine, a thing to be buried, 
not treasured in remembrance. 


Will He Be Embittered? 


A man defrauded of his inheritance 
is apt to be bitter, to suspect his friends, 
to murmur silently against the existing 
order of things. Such a man will Eddie 
be in the normal course of events. Such, 
no doubt, were the children of Esau, 
when they saw their birthright traded 
for a mess of pottage. 

So much for acceleration. 

Enrichment offers greater promise, 
but too often fails to live up to the 
expectations of its advocates. Theoretic- 
ally, it should be possible to permit a 
fifth grader to remain in the fifth grade, 
no matter how gifted he may be. He 
can do research; he can perform experi- 
ments; he can write creatively. His gifts 
of leadership can flower in the gentle 
sunshine of his own age group. Book 
reports and biographical sketches should 
flow from his pen. His murals and car- 
toons should decorate the room. The 
playground and library alike should 
serve as arenas for the exuberance of 
his swift-flowing talents. 

But all this is theory. 

Faced with forty-pupil classes, double 
sessions, and untrained teachers, theory 
tends to break down in a hurry. The 
whole school organism, grappling with 
the mushrooming child mass as a py- 
thon strains to ingest an outsize calf, 
writhes and thrashes. The gifted child 
is squeezed into conformity by the un- 
dulating coils, or swallowed whole. To- 
day’s schools are operating on a bare 
survival level; what have they to do 
with the cultivation of the rare and the 
exotic? Enrichment for the gifted finds 
itself today in the precise position of 
the ancient idol whose worshippers gen- 
uflected and paid lip service, but from 
whose altar the sacrificial meats were 
surreptitiously filched. 
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If acceleration and enrichment are 
alike blind alleys, where are we to look 
for the right answer? 

Segregation of the gifted? Perhaps. 
Yet this runs counter to most sound 
educational doctrine, and meets with a 
formidable opponent in our American 
concept of democratic equality. What- 
ever solution we adopt must find its 
roots in our native ideals and _ beliefs; 
even our prejudices can by no means 
be ignored. The problem is as old as 
Plato, but, unlike that genial philoso- 
pher, we must be sure that our solution 
does not remain forever untried, em- 
balmed between the covers of a book, 
no matter how immortal. 

In setting up a proposal for the prop- 
er training of the gifted, we must out- 
stare one Gorgon in advance. This is 
the assumption that any attempt to set 
these few children apart in any way, 
to give them special education not made 
equally available to their classmates, is 
unAmerican. It should be unnecessary 
to demolish such a straw man, but let 
us do it nevertheless, in order to clear 
the air. 


Why Undemocratic? 

If special opportunity for the gifted 
is unAmerican, so is every college foot- 
ball team. So is our all - conquering 
Olympic track and field squad. So is 
the college preparatory course in every 
high school of the nation, and the en- 
trance requirements of the universities 
themselves. So long as education of the 
gifted is not restricted to any system of 
economic or racial group, so long as it 
is free to all who can qualify, it is as 
eminently defensible as is training for 
the retarded, which few question and 
which is organized on exactly the same 
principle. Democracy does not consist 
in putting every boy in school on the 
track team; it does consist in giving 
every boy an opportunity to try out 
for it. 


Let us assume in our approach that 
some degree of segregation will be 
needed if the gifted are to be helped. 
Let us also agree that a combination 
of several educational techniques will 
probably be needed to meet the needs 
of so precocious and specialized a 
group. Finally, let us proceed to set up 
a program designed primarily to iden- 
tify and develop leadership from among 
the individuals in our society best fitted 


to lead—the gifted. 


Here, then, is a suggested solution 
to the increasing problem of the genius 


and his ilk: 


1. Find them. How many “mute, in- 
glorious Miltons” must there be, whose 
abilities are never known, whose talents 
are never recognized? Every elementiry 
and high school pupil should receive 
regular intelligence testing at stated in- 
tervals, and every IQ rating above |40 
subjected to the acid test of the Binet. 


2. Keep them with their age groups. 
Rejecting the principle of acceleration, 
let us keep the gifted with children of 
their own age throughout the period of 
formal education. 


3. Enrich the primary grades. We 
should develop testing devices of suf- 
ficient sensitivity to enable us to iden- 
tify giftedness in the first grade, and 
then move Heaven and Earth to pro- 
vide maximum enrichment opportuni- 
ties through the third grade. 


4. Segregate them four months each 
year. Build two great Leadership 
Schools, one in the northern, and the 
other in the southern portion of the 
state. From fourth grade on, make it 
possible for all gifted children to attend 
these schools free of charge for four 
months each year. The Leadership 
Schools should be staffed with the top 
teachers of the state, and equipped 
with the finest educational tools that 
money can buy. Only the gifted would 
be eligible to attend, and they would 
be exposed to every intellectual stimu- 
lus which the ingenuity of psychology 
and the resources of modern education 
can devise. Attendance at these schools 
would be entirely voluntary, but par- 
ents of the gifted should be fully in- 
formed as to the advantages accruing 
from such attendance. 


5. Place them in specially chosen 
homes. Assuming that the Leadership 
Schools will be located in the northern 
and southern metropolises of the state, 
the homes for the out-of-town pupils 
should be carefully screened for cul- 
tural and intellectual excellence. Fami- 
lies surviving such screening should be 
approached and interested in offering 
temporary homes for the gifted children 
from other communities. Methods of se- 
lection may follow the pattern presently 
in effect for placement of foreign ex- 
change students. Children attending the 
Leadership Schools would thus be as- 
sured of twenty-four hour stimulus to 
the optimum degree. All expenses would 
be borne’by the state. 


6. Return them periodically to their 
own communities. During the balance 
of the year, the gifted children should 
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be encouraged to live a normal and 
happy life with their own families, at- 
tending the schools of their home com- 
munities, and associating freely with 
the rank and file of humanity. After all, 
they will hardly be able to spend their 
later lives associating only with their 
own kind. 

Such a program is open to criticism, 
but it has the merit of proposing steps 
which could almost immediately be put 
into effect. If any state is to attempt 
seriously to help the gifted, it can 
hardly provide less than the financial 
equivalent of the program outlined 
above. The plan maintains good family 
relationships, childhood friendships, age 
groups, and local schooling. In addition 
and for a substantial portion of each 
year, the gifted child will be exposed 
to brilliant instruction, magnificent 
equipment, and the finest possible home 
environment. To have validity, any criti- 
cism of this program must provide the 
equivalent of all these features in a 
better form. 

The world of tomorrow will be a fear- 
ful and wonderful place. The safest and 
most prudent course which we can fol- 
low now is to be sure that its destinies 
are placed in the hands of those best 
fitted to guide them. 

Homo sapiens has a unique oppor- 
tunity to guide into the future its own 
evolutionary pattern. It cannot afford to 
ignore its lonely advance guard in plan- 
ning for the next great leap ahead in 
natural selection. In a very real sense, 
homo superior may even now be wait- 
ing on our threshold. 





PACIFIC PLAYGROUND 
(Continued from page 14) 


they provided camping facilities for 8,- 
052,810 camper days. This would pro- 
vide a full week’s camping for nearly 
a tenth of the population. But, judg- 
ing by increasing demand, this is not 
enough. The State Park System alone 
has launched a five-year plan calling 
for purchase and development of 40 
new areas at a cost of $53 millions 
(from oil royalties) and eventually em- 
bracing a total of 853,000 acres. The 
existing system includes: scenic parks 
(50 units), historic (25 units), and recre- 
ational (68 units). 

fourth of July last year 8,350 visitors 
arrived at Yosemite National Park, so 
filling the beautiful valley that “you 
couldn’t see the trees for the people”. 
California has 18 national forests, four 
national parks, and eight national monu- 
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ments, each trying to serve twice the 
number of visitors for which they are 
equipped and staffed. There is a nation- 
wide campaign to support “Mission 
66”, which aims at “an adequately de- 
veloped and staffed” national park sys- 
tem by 1966. 


Schools Are Important 


Wise use of leisure time, one of the 
cardinal points of public education, is 
a primary concern of California schools. 
The five governmental agencies named 
above, especially the Department of 
Education’s Bureau and the Recreation 
Commission, seek to coordinate and en- 
courage maximum use of facilities and 
personnel in developing health, physi- 
cal, emotional, social, and mental fit- 
ness, character building, effective use 
of leisure, and good citizenship. 

School districts have broad authority 
to make buildings and grounds available 
as civic centers for informal recreational 
purposes. They may and do acquire 
and operate recreation centers or enter 
into agreements for that purpose with 
other public authorities. Many boards 
of education levy a five cent tax (for 
each $100 of valuation) for community 
recreation, acquiring the necessary fa- 
cilities to serve the neighborhood. Co- 
operation between recreation districts 
and school districts usually makes pos- 
sible more effective use of land and 
personnel. 

California easily leads the nation in 
the number and acreage of school sites 
used for community recreation. Re- 
ported in the 50th anniversary issue of 
NRA’s Recreation and Park Yearbook 
(for 1955) were 736 sites used for com- 
munity recreation, having an area of 
4,319 acres; 2,259 areas were reported 
as available for this purpose. 

Many qualified teachers accept em- 
ployment as recreation directors during 
vacation periods and others, encouraged 
by CTA’s Youth Activities and Welfare 
committee, render valuable service as 
leaders of special interest clubs, officials 
at sports events, and as directors of 
music and dramatic events. 

A CTA affiliated organization, Calli- 
fornia Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, works close- 
ly with C. C. Conrad, consultant in 
school recreation of the Department of 
Education Bureau of the same name, 
in encouraging cooperation between 
school personnel and recreation officials. 

Louis Means, director of the Bureau, 
says “Total resources of a community 
should be utilized in order to provide 
an efficient, effective, and economical 


program of recreation for all. A good 
program of recreation rarely develops 
without a close working relationship 
between the schools and other agencies. 
These relationships do not just “hap- 
pen” automatically; they must be con- 
summated by mutual agreement and 
contract—a real partnership founded on 
trust.” 

Sterling Winans, in discussing the 
wise use of leisure, points out that 
recreation should not be regarded as a 
sponge to absorb superfluous energy 
which might otherwise seek an outlet 
in antisocial channels. “Recreation has 
positive as well as negative values. It 
not only aids in translating human en- 
ergy into socially acceptable conduct 
but it adds to the social and spiritual 
stature of the person who engages in it. 
The days that make us happy make us 
wise.” 








NOTICE OF 
PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO 
BY-LAWS OF THE 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


At the December meeting of the State 
Council of Education, . the following 
amendments to the By-laws of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association were proposed 
by the affirmative vote of a majority of 
those present at the meeting: 

Amend Section 3 of Article III to revise 
the last sentence thereof to read as follows: 

“Directors shall be eligible for re-elec- 
tion, but no person shall serve more than 
three three-year terms consecutively as a 
director.” 

Amend Section 2 of Article V by adding 
at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“In no event shall the total number of 
elective representatives exceed 375, and if 
application of the formula provided in 
subdivision i would result in a larger num- 
ber of elective representatives than 375, 
then the number of elective representa- 
tives to which each Section shall be 
entitled shall, as nearly as may be practi- 
cable, bear the same proportion to 375 as 
the total number of active members of 
the Section bears to the total number of 
active members of all Sections.” 

The proposed amendments would 
change the limit on directors’ terms from 
two consecutive three-year terms to three 
consecutive three-year terms and would 
impose a limit of 375 upon the total num- 
ber of elective representatives to the State 
Council of Education. 

In accordance with Section 3 of Article 
XIII of the By-laws, these proposed 
amendments will be submitted for action 
to the annual meeting of the State Coun- 
cil of Education to be held in April, 1957. 
As specified in the By-laws, the affirmative 
vote of two-thirds of all members of the 
Council entitled to vote at such meeting 
will be required for the adoption of the 
amendments. 

—Arthur F. Corey 
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Banff Springs Hotel (right) nestles 
in breathtaking grandeur of the 
Canadian Rockies. Canadian Pacific 
photo. Below: sun and fun and ro- 
mance on the beach at Waikiki. 
United Airlines photo. 


5 SLOPE LE LR LE OEM 
be. 
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O the teacher falls the happy lot 
ir. of combining the pleasure of travel 
with the satisfaction of garnering cred- 
its for job advancement. True, this does 
not mean travel merely for the sake 
of travel. School districts where such 
credit is given usually set forth certain 
requirements which understandably bar 
week-end trips to relatives. In most 
cases, application for academic credit 
must be made in advance, with a fol- 
low-up report of the trip. 

While some systems specify foreign 
travel in order to gain credit, others 
will be satisfied with a minimum travel 
distance or time limit. This means that 
those teachers who prefer to adhere to 
the maxim, “See America First,” will 
neither be penalized nor unduly limited 
in their travel choice. 

Within the United States there are in- 
numerable areas which are every bit as 
fascinating as any place you will find 
abroad. Have you been to Williams- 
burg, Virginia, where a bit of Colonial 
America makes history come alive? Or 
the land of Mark Twain, in Missouri, 
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TRAVELURE 


Dreaming Time 


It’s not too early to make your plans 
Y , P 


for wise and memorable summer travel 


with its Tom Sawyer cave and Huck 
Finn Island? Think how much more in- 
teresting you can make these classics 
to your classes if you have visited the 
actual locale of the stories. 

You can speak with more authority 
about the Landing of the Pilgrims if 
you have stood on Plymouth Rock, or 
discourse with greater eloquence on 
the story of the Alamo if you have cov- 
ered Texas. 

There are hundreds of tours of Amer- 
ica, and thousands of miles you can 
cover. You can take bus tours or airline 
tours, or tours by rail. 


The Romantic Isles 


California teachers are especially in- 
terested in Hawaii, because it combines 
the excellent summer courses at the 
University with the sun and fun of Wai- 
kiki Beach. Many advertisers in CTA 


Journal specialize in tours to the Islands 
and will be glad to furnish you with 
the information you require to go there. 
Summer classes in Mexico or Canada 
are equally rewarding—you simply se- 
lect the area and the culture you prefer 
during your vacation. 


Be Conducted Abroad 


Going abroad is the dream of every 
teacher. It is more expensive, but it is 
rewarding, and a rich and satisfying ex- 
perience. You can be a better teacher 
if you have first-hand knowledge of the 
world and its peoples. 

For the traveler going abroad for the 
first time, a conducted tour cannot be 
too strongly recommended. It shouldn't 
be necessary to emphasize the fact that 
once you are outside continental United 
States, you come face to face with new 
languages, new customs, new habits— 
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and yet, the first-time traveler all too 
often doesn’t take these things into con- 
sideration. 

England has Buckingham Palace and 
the Tower of London—but it isn’t the 
United States. By now, the English have 
become accustomed to the eccentricities 
of the American traveler, but you still 
mustn’t be surprised if your milk is 
served un-iced and your food isn’t as 
salty as you like it. 

France has Paris and its Eiffel Tower 
—but it isn’t the United States. While 
the French lay claim to the best cuisine 
in the world, you will be confused by 
the innumerable situations where you 
will be expected to tip. 

Germany has Heidelberg and the 
Rhine; Italy has Rome and the canals 
of Venice; India has the Taj Mahal; 
Holland its dikes. 

But they aren’t the United States. 

Most travelers to whom I have spoken 
say: “If you are going for the first time, 
by all means take a conducted tour.” 


Many Ideas Suggested 


If you are NEA-minded, you will 
want to look into the three tours which 
CTA is co-sponsoring. They include 
Eastern United States, Europe and Ha- 
waii, and are described at length in 
other articles elsewhere in this issue of 
the CTA Journal. Many other excellent 
tours are offered by your advertisers in 
the Journal, both in this issue and in 
other spring editions. Many of them 
have been designed with teachers in 
mind, and some cover summer sessions 
abroad as well as travel designed to sat- 
isfy “in-service” requirements. 

Frankfurt, Germany, will be the scene 
of the 1957 meeting of the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession. August 2 to 9 is 
the date, and there are sure to be Cali- 
fornia teachers in Frankfurt at that time. 

If you take a tour abroad through a 
travel agency, you will find that agency 
ready and willing to help you. Agents 
have contacts abroad, have been abroad 
themselves, and they can advise you 
with authority. 

But when you buy a tour, remember 
that hard-earned money you are spend- 
ing, and buy it wisely. Read all the lit- 
erature offered on the tour you are con- 
sidering, including the fine print—and 
after you've read it, ask questions on 
anything that you still don’t understand. 


Privacy Is Hard to Get 


Don’t expect to have a cabin or 
stat-room all to yourself. This is a rare 
luxury, and single first-class space is 
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generally sold a year or more in ad- 
vance. If you get literature from your 
steamship companies, you will see that 
you can expect to share with several 
other people. 

Find out about your baggage. If you 
are flying abroad by coach, you will 
be limited to 44 pounds. So you can’t 
pack six pairs of shoes (which will 
weigh anywhere from ten to eighteen 
pounds) and three wool suits (weigh- 
ing fifteen or more) and expect to take 
much else. Be sure to allow for the 
souvenirs you will be carrying back. 

If you fly first class, you are allowed 
66 pounds, but even this generous 
allowance can melt away fast when you 
start building your wardrobe. You can, 
of course, pay extra for overweight— 
and we're still talking about baggage. 

Going by boat, you may take more 
luggage—but not if your tour places a 
limit on the amount of luggage they 
will handle for you. Avoiding the nerves 
and headaches of having to be respon- 
sible for your own luggage is worth the 
price of giving up extra pounds, and 
it’s understandable that a limit be 
placed when you consider that your 
tour conductor is required to watch out 
for baggage for 20 or more people. 

And if your luggage turns up in Bali 
Bali on the date you arrive in the Swiss 
Alps, try to be understanding. These 
things can happen, even in the best- 
regulated tour. (Haven’t you ever rid- 
den past your stop on the bus, or shown 
up at room 608 for the staff meeting 
that was being held in the gym?) The 
chances are that such a thing won't 
happen to you or anyone you know, but 
if it should, surely some understanding 
friend on the tour will lend you what 


you need . . . or it will be the perfect 
excuse to go out and buy that suit of 
Scottish tweeds you told yourself you 
couldn’t afford. If you need an excuse. 

But if you buy clothes abroad and 
wear them, don’t fall for the mistaken 
notion that you don’t have to declare 
them when you return. The Customs 
people tell me that a U. S. citizen 
returning from abroad is required to 
declare everything he has purchased 
abroad. Unless you have done much 
buying, however, this needn't worry 
you, because normally you will be 
allowed a $500 exemption on purchases. 


Remember Your Duty 

Special customs regulations may ap- 
ply to certain items, however, such as 
liquors and cigars, and certain regula- 
tions must be met on any food you bring 
back. Your best bet is to pick up 
the pamphlet, “United States Customs 
Hints” from your nearest customs office. 
Your tour agent will have a copy on 
hand, or will be glad to get one for 
you. This pamphlet gives only general 
hints, so if you have much buying in 
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Picturesque gate looking to- 
ward Mayor's house at Rhens, 
on the Rhine. Photo German 
Tourist Information office, 
SF. Left: Fascinated visitor 
stares at statue in Temple 
of Apollo, Pompeii. Italian 
State Tourist photo, SF. 





mind, you had better inquire about it 
before you leave. Don’t buy perfumes 
in Paris unless you know which ones 
you can bring back. The customs office 
has a list. 

Also, be wary of any purchases you 
may make in Hong Kong. In order to 
be certain that nothing is imported from 
Communist China or North Korea, pur- 
chases made in this area must be accom- 
panied by a Certificate of Origin, or 
comprehensive “Tourist” or “Gift Plan” 
certificates. You can get a list of shops 
that have agreed, so far as Chinese-type 
merchandise is concerned, to sell only 
merchandise actually produced in Hong 
Kong. 

If you are not going to travel with a 
tour party, you would be wise to pro- 
vide yourself with a travel guide. Even 
on a tour, many people find such guides 
helpful. 


Fielding’s is probably the best-known, 
and is very complete—even to suggest- 
ing wardrobes and how to—er—com- 
pete with various customs officials. It 
is published by William Sloan Associ- 
ates and costs $4.95. 

Books, Inc., in San Francisco, where 
I asked about travel books, also sug- 
gested the following: 


—Olson’s Aboard and Abroad, pub- 
lished by Lippincott, 672 pages, $4.95. 
It seems to be complete and authorita- 
tive. 

—The Sydney Clark series, All the 
Best in—. There seems to be one for 
every country you might want to visit. 
These books are $4.95 each, and are 
published by Dodd, Mead. If you want 
a separate book for each country, in- 
stead of one complete volume, these 
might be your meat. 

There are riumerous other travel 
books, some very good, some striking 
me, at quick glance, as rather mediocre. 
My choice, from what I have seen, 
would be either Olson’s or Fielding’s. 

Your favorite book store will be able 
to suggest travel books to you—but 
don’t let the salesman foist just any- 
thing on you simply because it’s the 
only thing in stock. 

If you go abroad this year, write us 
a letter describing your experiences. 
Noting the scenes and events which im- 
pressed you will help us to assist teach- 
ers who go next year. Tell us if you 
agreed with Fielding or Olson. We'll be 
interested . . . and we think others will 
be interested, too. 


Good luck . . . happy traveling. Bon 
voyage! 


—Vivian Toewe 





NEA-CTA TOURS 


Hawau, Europe, East Coast 


Listed in Cost-Saving Trips 


CTA 1s co-sponsor 11 three 


tours which cost you less. 


ALIFORNIA Teachers Association 

will cooperate with NEA Division 
of Travel Service on 1957 summer 
tours to Hawaii and Europe, according 
to Dr. Frank W. Parr, CTA assistant 
executive secretary and director of spe- 
cial services. 

The Hawaii travel group will meet 
in San Francisco June 30, embarking 
July 1 on the Matson liner S.S. Lurline. 
The ship will arrive in Honolulu the 
morning of July 6 and guests will regis- 
ter at the Hotel Princess Kaiulani. 

There will be scenic motor trips 
around the island, a yacht tour of Pearl 
Harbor, and a short flight to Maui, with 





Diamond Head in the background stands 
above famous Waikiki Beach on Oahu 
Island. 


views of Mt. Haleakala, the famous 
volcano. Other activities will be sched- 
uled, too, but there will be ample free 
time for visiting in Honolulu. 

The tour group will board the Lur- 





line on July 17, returning to San 
Francisco on the 22nd. 

The price of the Hawaii tour, includ- 
ing 37 meals during the three weeks, 
will be $624. 


An Exciting Post-Convention 
Tour Through Europe 


The NEA-CTA tour of Europe will 
begin in New York on July 11, imme- 
diately following the great Centennial 
Convention in Philadelphia. Traveling 
by Pan American Airways “Rainbow” 
service, the group will arrive in Scot- 
land on the 12th and will motor to 
Edinburgh on the 13th. 

Details of the 39-day tour will be 
found in an adjoining article in this 
edition of CTA Journal. The tour ends 
at “Idlewild International Airport in 
New York on August 19. 

The price of the tour is $1250, in- 
cluding three table d’hote meals per 
day except in London and Paris, where 
breakfast only is provided. 

Tour prices for both the Hawaii and 
Europe tours include all transporta- 
tion, hotels, porter charges in and out 
of hotels with one bag, program costs. 
admission fees, scheduled sightseeing, 
meals indicated with price and tips, 
services of the tour director, accident 
insurance ($5000), and baggage insur- 
ance ($500). 

All persons in the field of education 
who are members of CTA and NEA 
are eligible. If space is available, adult 
members of the immediate family may 
join the group (on becoming a member 
of NEA). There are no restrictions 
regarding race or religion. 

For application blank, complete 
descriptive folder, and information re- 
regarding college credit, write r. 
Frank W. Parr, CTA director of special 
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OF FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 


AMERICAN. 


SEATING 





70] Bayshore Blvd., San Francisco 24, California 
800 North Sepulveda Blvd., El Segundo, California 






SEND FOR OUR 
COMPLETE CATALOG 


Put our experience to work for you. We offer a 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt 
delivery from large warehouse stocks. 
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FROM THE AMERICAN SEATING FAMILY 


School furniture is a tool of the teaching profession. Doesn’t it 
logically follow that money paid for good tools is a sound 
investment? 

This No. 445 High School and College Desk is unique in 
the school field. It offers maximum seating comfort with full 
freedom to perform all tasks, left- or right-handed; has gen- 
erous space between chair and writing surface; pylon-type 
construction provides ample legroom for all — including 
largest students. AMEREX® plastic top is 5 times more wear- 
resistant than wood tops. 

Equally important, because it’s built in a single unit, the 
445 eliminates disturbing chair scraping. And, because desk 
heights and seat heights may be varied, this one unit can be 
used from Grade 7 through college. 


School Desks and Chairs Office, Library and Home Flags 

School Tables Economics Equipment Athletic Goods 

Stadium Chairs Filing and Storage Cabinets Maps and Globes 
Auditorium Seating Window Shades Pastes and Inks 

Folding Chairs Laboratory Equipment Office and Library Supplies 
Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers 

Church Furniture Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 

Bleachers Bulletin Boards Primary Materials 
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services, 693 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco 2. 

Application, filled out, must be ac- 
companied by a $50 deposit for Hawaii 
or $125 for Europe, and must be 
mailed as soon as possible to NEA 
Travel Division, 1201-16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. The balance must 
be paid at least one month before tour 
departure. 


Eastern Tour Added 


For those Californians who plan to 
attend the NEA Centennial Convention 
in Philadelphia June 30 to July 5, a 
third tour has been provided by NEA 





This is the view of the General Assembly 
building and the Secretariat building of 
the United Nations which tour members 
will have during visit of New York City. 


Travel Division. It provides for arrival 
in New York by air on June 25, fol- 
lowed by five days of touring the 
world’s greatest city. And it continues 
on Saturday, July 6, when the tour 
moves from Philadelphia to Washing- 
ton by bus, with four days of an 
overview of the beautiful national capi- 
tal city. 

The Victoria Hotel at Seventh Ave- 
nue and 5lst Street will be the tour 
home for five days, located in the heart 
of the theatre district and just a block 
from Rockefeller Center. That first 
day tour members will see the world’s 
most valuable real estate, Manhattan, 
from the 102nd floor of the Empire 
State building. 


(Continued to page 28) 






Flight to Europe 


Tour of memorable places 1s 


travel bargain this summer 


“WyAN AMERICAN World Airways, 
Flight 72, now loading at Gate 12!” 
That announcement, coming over the 
loudspeaker at Idlewild International 
Airport next July 11, will be the heady 
climax of weeks of preparation and 
dreaming by NEA members who take 
the 1957 European Tour, sponsored by 
NEA’s Travel Division. 

If yvou’re going, you'll have felt a 
delightful pinch of reality in a_get- 
together and briefing session with your 
tour-mates and tour director at the Ho- 
tel New Yorker on the evening before, 
but vour spine won't really tingle until 
you go through gate such-and-such and 
climb up the steps to the cabin of your 
airliner. 

First-trip-abroaders, of course, will 
experience the greatest pulse-pounding, 
but even if trans-ocean travel is more 
or less old hat for vou, there'll be a 
happy catch in your breath as you settle 
into your seat and review the schedule 
for vour next forty days. 

July 12: Tomorrow — almost before 
we know it—you muse, we'll glide 
down out of the sky at Prestwick Air- 
port, Glasgow, Scotland. That'll only 
be Friday, but mavbe I'll want to sing 
like the Scot on Saturday, “Glasgow 
belangs ter me.” But not for long, be- 
cause a chartered motorcoach will meet 
us at the airport and drive us to 
Edinburgh. 

July 13: A morning of sightseeing. 
That will mean at least driving down 
Princes’ Street, said to be one of the 
world’s most beautiful, with its banks 
of flowers and the famous floral clock 
on one side, the towering Castle on the 
other, and the Palace of Holyrood at 
the end. Think of seeing where Mary, 
Queen of Scots, lived—the John Knox 
House—St. Giles Cathedral. 

And in the afternoon, time to shop! 
Some woman must have had a hand 
planning this tour. What a chance to 
at least look at my favorite tartans, 
Harris tweeds and cashmere sweaters! 

July 14: Plenty of chance to rest our 
feet that day as we'll be driving again. 
Through Gretna Green and Carlisle 
into the delightful Lake District of 




















northwest England, land so beloved by 
Wordsworth and other poets for its 
combination of lakes and mountains, 
How wonderful to spend the night by 
Lake Windermere itself, largest of the 
16 major lakes. 

July 15: That will put us in Chester 
on a bustling Monday. Chester, which 
many visitors from America find more 
English - looking than London itself, 
both because of its ancient city walls 
and its plentiful Tudor architecture. 

July 16: Stratford -on- Avon! The 
Hathaway Cottage, the Shakespearean 
Theater. Can I wait! 


July 17: Oxford. Only one day to 
matriculate in all its colleges. Still, a 
little learning can be a delightful thing! 

July 18-20: London at last! Two and 
a half days of city sightseeing and a 
half-day excursion to Eton and Wind- 





The Arc de Triomphe in Paris is one of 
the memorable landmarks the group will 
see during the 39-day tour of Europe. 


sor. That*means Buckingham Palace, 
“town house” of English sovereigns 
since 1837; the Tower of London, with 
“beef-eater” guides in Tudor dress to 
describe the terrors that have taken 
place inside its massive, weathered 
walls during nearly a thousand years of 
crowded history; Christopher Wren’s 
St. Paul’s Cathedral; schoolboys our 
boys would laugh at for their top hats 
and tails—until they see them on their 
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RE YOU PREPARED FOR THEIR 
QUESTIONS ON MENSTRUATION? 


Explaining menstruation to young girls 
is a delicate matter. And now more than 
ever, the responsibility is shared by 
teachers as well as parents. 


To help you cover this subject simply 
and clearly, Modess offers a complete program of out- 
standing educational material for use with mothers of 
the girls and with the girls themselves. 


Order as many copies as you wish . . . free from the 
makers of Modess Sanitary Napkins and Belts. 


1 “SALLY AND MARY AND KATE WONDERED”’—a charming book- 
* let for girls 9 to 12. Introduces the subject of menstrua- 
tion in simple, clear terms. 


2 “GROWING UP AND LIKING IT’’—booklet for girls 12 and 
* older. Illustrated, explains menstruation in a teen-ager’s 
language. Includes tips on health, beauty and poise. 


3 “‘HOW SHALL | TELL MY DAUGHTER?”’—beautiful booklet for 
* mothers. Suggests how, when and what to tell pre-teen 
girls about menstruation. 


4 “EDUCATIONAL PORTFOLIO ON MENSTRUAL HYGIENE’’—com- 
* plete teaching portfolio. Includes a teaching guide, large 
anatomy chart, plus copies of above booklets. 


5 “MOLLY GROWS UP’’— award-winning movie for girls 9 to 
* 14... also excellent for showing to mothers. First movie 
on menstruation done with live actors. 16 mm., black and 
white, sound—running time, 15 minutes. (On free loan.) 


6§ “CONFIDENCE BECAUSE... YOU UNDERSTAND MENSTRU- 
* ATION'’—new color filmstrip for girls 14 and older—the 
first on menstrual hygiene. Versatile teaching aid... 
may be stopped at any time for discussion. 35 mm., with 


or without 15-minute sound record. Yours to keep. FILM—“MOLLY GROWS UP” 


> 
Cubrantional , 
Jf? 
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Menstruat Flygiene 


6 FILMSTRIP— 
“CONFIDENCE BECAUSE...”” 


Director of Education, Personal Products Corp., 


Milltown, N. J., Box 5766-2 


Complete Please send me free: 


Copies of “Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered” Copies of 


menstrual education “Growing Up and Liking It” 


Copies of “How Shall I Tell My 


Daughter?” . One “Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene.” 


: : v1 ; ie, “Molly G a BW 
pl ogi am FREE! 16 mm. movie folly Grows Up” (on free loan) 


.....Date wanted 


Graded, easy to use 


struation” sas with sound 
rt =e 


Date wanted 


an class 
or for discussions — 
with parents eines 


Street 


City 
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Alternate date 
5 mm. filmstrip, “Confidence Becavse . . 


. You Understand Men- 
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cricket fields or rowing heartily on the 
Thames. 

July 21: By Channel steamer and 
motorcoach to Brussels, through the 
medieval art centers of Bruges and 
Ghent. Old masters, new thrills. 

July 22: A morning of sightseeing in 
Brussels, sure to be picturesque if not 
beautiful, and into Holland. Too late 
for tulips, but I still hope for some 
wooden shoes—at least in gift shops 
for which an afternoon is allotted. 

July 24: Skipped a day somewhere— 
must have been in Amsterdam, because 
now we're due to be on our way to the 
beautiful Gothic cathedral at Cologne. 
Then on to Bonn, capital of West Ger- 
many, birthplace of Beethoven 
Coblenz with a change of pace as we 
journey on the Rhine to Wiesbaden. 

July 26-30: What a kaleidescope of 
German and Austrian scenes these days 
will be! Goethe’s poetry coming out of 
his house in Frankfurt to mingle with 
strains from “The Student Prince” in 
old Heidelberg; the beautiful Neckar 
Valley; the Feuchtwangen drive to Din- 
kelsbuehl, the Autobahn to Salzburg, 
the city of Music Festival Fame; Inns- 
bruck, in the heart of the colorful Aus- 
trian Tyrol. 

July 31: Over the Brenner Pass into 
Italy. (If it were January would we 
have to ski past the winter resort of 
Cortina d’Ampezzo?) 

August I: Another reason to be glad 
it’s summer—the gondolas of Venice. 
But they say we'll walk to St. Mark’s 
Square, the Doges Palace and across 
the Bridge of Sighs to the Piombi 
Prisons. 

August 2: Florence and the Medici 
Chapels in the morning and a thought- 
fully scheduled afternoon for shopping. 

August 4: AND another day to rest 
our aching feet and feast our eyes, roll- 
ing through the hills of Tuscany, lush 
with vineyards and olive groves, via 
Perugia, remarkable for monuments and 
history, and Assisi, silent city of St. 
Francis, and on into—Rome! It may 
not have been built in a day, but we're 
certainly going to see a lot of it in two 
and a half. Quirinal Palace, Trevi Foun- 
tain, the Sistine Chapel, the Basilica of 
St. Peter’s, the Pantheon, Vatican City 

. we'll all be leaning worse than the 
Tower by the time we reach Pisa on 
the 8th! 

Then comes the amazing interlude 
between Rome and Paris—Genoa, Mi- 
lan, Lucerne, Berne, Fontainebleau. 
Yet I must save some “Ahs” for the two 
days in Paris. Paris in the summer, 
what difference as long as it’s Paris with 
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the traditional landmarks to see! All 
these, and Versailles, too! 

All this and another day and a half 
free in London before we take off for 
home on the 18th of August. 

Take off for home! My word — as 
our new British friends will say-——we 
just left New York! 





NEA-CTA TOURS 


(Continued from page 26) 


Experiences planned in New York 
include an after-dark tour of “The 
Great White Way,” visits to United 
Nations headquarters building, Central 
Park, Hayden Planetarium, New York 
City Museum, and the “Strike It Rich” 
television broadcast. Another tour will 
take in Times Square, the waterfront, 
the Statue of Liberty, Radio City, 


Columbia University, and Grant’s 


Tomb. A boat will take the group on 





The White House is located only four 
blocks from Lee House, the home of tour 
members during the four-day visit in 
VF ashington. 


a cruise around Manhattan Island. 

Saturday’s program calls for a trip 
out of the city, through Washington 
Irving’s Tarrytown region, the Roose- 
velt estate at Hyde Park, and West 
Point. 

Arriving at Lee House on July 6, 
only 1% blocks from the NEA head- 





Mt. Vernon, the historic home of George 
Washington, is 15 miles south of the na- 
tional capital on the Potomac River. 


quarters building and four blocks 
from the White House, the group will 
have four more days of memorable 
sightseeing. 







































A boat cruise in New York harbor will 
take visitors to the foot of the Statue of 
Liberty. 








This tour will include views of gov- 
ernment buildings, Capitol Hill, Old 
Georgetown, and historic old shrines in 
Virginia. On Sunday there will be 
visits to great cathedrals, mosques, and 
shrines in the city. A day will be spent 
in historical spots at Alexandria, Mt. 
Vernon, and famous Revolutionary 
battlefields. 

The $299.90 price of the Eastem 
tour includes hotel accommodations 
(except in Philadelphia), transcontinen- 
tal transportation by air, sightseeing as 
listed above, Greyhound bus transpor- 
tation between New York and Wash- 
ington, D.C. No meals or tips are 
included, nor are expenses paid nor 
arrangements made for the stay in 
Philadelphia. The tour originates on 
June 24 at San Francisco International 
Airport and ends on July 10 at the 
same place. 

Reservations for this tour should be 
made as soon as possible with CTA 
Special Services, San Francisco, 
NEA Travel Division, Washington. 
Late registrants may be required to 
accept substitute hotel reservations. 
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YOU CAN HELP 

YOUNG PEOPLE 

LEARN SOUND 
MONEY MANAGEMENT 


Now is the time when your students should be learn- 
ing how to handle money wisely. Not only does it 
make their teen-age lives more secure, but it prepares 
them for a more stable adulthood. The difference in 
the happiness factor is tremendous between families 
where income just disappears and families where 
income is well managed. 

You can help your students understand how to 
make wise handling of money a part of their everyday 
lives. You can bring countless lessons on simple 
money management into your present teaching just 
by using as examples the broad goals of the future, 
and guiding the discussion from there back toward 
a student’s present money needs. 

A booklet that you'll find most helpful in your 
teaching is ‘Money Management for Young Moderns,” 
published by the Money Management Institute of 
Household Finance Corporation. It is written in the 
language of students and includes a basic philosophy 
about spending and saving that is geared to the ex- 
periences of students. ““Money Management for Young 
Moderns” is just one of 12 informative booklets and 
five dramatic filmstrip lectures described in HFC’s 
Money Management Program folder. Find out how 
valuable this material can be in integrating money 
management into your teaching. Send the coupon 
below today! 


This material is made available 
to teachers as part of 
Household Finance Corporation’s 
broad program to provide 
expert financial guidance 
to American families. 


MONEY nana S INSTITUTE 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Corporation 
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MONEY MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 

OF 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, DEPT. CS-2-57 
PRUDENTIAL PLAZA, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


C] Please send me my complimentary copy of ‘Money 
Management for Young Moderns.” 


T] Also send me a free copy of the Money Management 
Program folder that describes all of your booklets 
and filmstrip lectures. 
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Making the Most of the Textbook 


Beatrice V. Boyer 


EXTBOOKS for the use of teachers 

and pupils have long been consid- 
ered a necessity in our public schools. 
The Hornbook of Colonial Schools, 
Webster’s famous “blue backed” Spell- 
ing Book and the cherished McGuffey 
Readers, meager and drab as_ they 
seem to us, helped to provide a founda- 
tion of public education which was 
unique in their day. Our well-printed, 
beautifully illustrated, and carefully 
edited textbooks are a far cry from the 
books of that earlier time, but stil] must 
serve the same important purpose for 
a democratic America. 

In California the selection and adop- 
tion of the books which the state fur- 
nishes to all children is a matter of 
such importance that a commission of 
highly qualified teachers and educators 
has been set up to examine, evaluate, 
and recommend those which will be 
used most widely in the schools. 


These basic books are designed to 
assist in the teaching and _ learning 
process through the selection and or- 
ganization of content, and through the 
indication of ways of learning. They 
present not only the material funda- 
mental to over-all understanding of the 
subject, but also numerous well chosen 
visual aids: pictures, maps, charts, and 
diagrams appropriate to the subject and 
the level of student interest. 


How Shall We Use It? 


The question for most teachers is 
not, “shall we use the textbook?” but 
“how can we use it to the best advan- 
tage?” Here are a few specific sugges- 
tions which may help to make the 
textbook a valuable tool in the learning 
process. 

First, become thoroughly acquainted 
with the textbook you are to use with 
your class. Study it to find out just 
what its resources are. Notice espe- 
cially what skills you can teach through 
its use. Remember, the text is not the 
end goal of your teaching, but like a 
road map, it can help to keep your 
class going in the right direction toward 
its destination. 


Second, introduce the book care- 
fully to your class. Help the students 
to see it as a guide for the course and 
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one valuable source of information, but 
do not make mastery of the text a 
requirement. 

Third, guide students toward the 
best use of the text by setting up ques- 
tions or problems which will motivate 
their reading and study. Avoid simply 
making page by page assignments. 
This procedure. will kill interest in the 
best of texts. Rather, in pupil-teacher 
planning periods, have students sug- 
gest the problems and questions which 
they want to work on; in other words. 
set their own purposes for study and 
discussion. Also, let them choose or 
select special projects from the lists of 
those given in the book rather than 
make arbitrary assignments without 
consideration of individual interest. 
Sometimes teachers find it advisable to 
use the “open book” method, reading 
with the students certain passages that 
might be hard to understand, guiding 
interpretation, and having group dis- 
cussions of the pictures, maps, and dia- 
grams as they fit in with the text 
material. 


Guide to Sources 


Fourth, encourage and promote the 
use of reference materials to amplify 
the understanding and challenge think- 
ing. Students should be taught that 
not one, but many authorities need to 
be consulted. The textbooks usually 
list other reliable sources of information. 

Fifth, make every possible use of 
visual aids and other concrete mate- 
rials to clarify ideas and build mean- 
ings. Do not take for granted that 
children will know how to use these 
without special instruction. Their 
meanings should be developed under 
teacher guidance until all understand 
how to interpret them. This is a very 
legitimate type of teacher - directed 
group work and will serve to build real 
understanding of the subject. Maps, 
charts, graphs, films, film strips and 
flat pictures, as well as displays, collec- 
tions, and the like, can make the printed 
word come to life. By using and 
understanding the visual aids in the 
textbooks, students may be led into 
making original maps, charts, diagrams, 
and illustrations using data of signifi- 
cance to the study. 


Miss Boyer is curriculum consultant 
in elementary education for Imperial 
County Schools, El Centro. 


ADMINISTERING CURRICULUM 
PLANNING, by Edward A. Krug, 
Chester D. Babcock, John Guy 
Fowlkes, and H. T. James. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. 


A powerful battery has prepared this 
book, bringing to an important topic the 
knowledge and experience of university 
and public school curriculum specialists. 


Yet the specialists who pondered the 
problems of administering curriculum came 
to a not-too-singular conclusion. We are 
all in this together; curriculum is never 
fixed; and basically responsible are citi- 
zens, boards of education, administrators, 
and teachers. 

The book reviews the problems of 
state-wide, system-wide, and building unit 
curriculum planning. It considers the 
responsibilities of consultants, staff, teach- 
ers, and community. 

Special notice is taken of classroom 
opportunities for such planning by teachers 
and students. Recommendations are made 
for administrative policies which will facili- 
tate these activities. 

Procedures and problems of curriculum 
experimentation, use of consultants, and 
public participation in curriculum _plan- 
ning are presented. Of particular interest 
are the discussions of techniques for 
organization and activities of workshops 
and curriculum laboratories. 


The authors conclude with a serious and 
stimulating discussion of curriculum objec- 
tives in American life. This chapter could 
well serve as introduction in view of its 
basic relationship to the total content of 
the book and the scope of its major 
concerns. 

Combining the specific and the general, 
tracing the lines of individual and _inte- 
grated responsibility, the book offers a 
challenging, spirited medium for gradu- 
ate level and faculty consideration of 


curriculum. 
Dr. Nathan Kravetz 
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From "The Story of 
Menstruation” 
by Walt Disney 
Productions 














hy 
At what age should a girl # 


be told about menstruation? yp 


Better a year early than a day late x 


Maybe you’ve said to yourself: ‘‘My girls are only ten- 
year-olds; why tell them about menstruation so early?”’ 
But while thirteen is the average age when menstruation 
starts, many girls mature two or three years sooner. Will 
your young students be prepared for this experience? 


ee ee ee ee 
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It has benefited over 20 million school 


To help you do the job that’s needed 


—we supply two teaching aids: a 





motion picture and a booklet. Both 
are being used in schools all over the 
country to instruct younger girls. The 
animated film in sound and color is 
called ‘‘The Story of Menstruation.” 
In just 10 fascinating minutes, this 
16 mm. movie by Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions tells factually how and why 
the menstrual process happens. Gives 
authentic pointers on the care a girl 
should take of herself when “‘that day” 
comes—and the year round. Stressing 
the importance of daily baths, careful 
grooming, sensible diet and exercise. 
“The Story” is told clearly, with dig- 
nity and charm. 

You’ll want your girls to see this re- 
markable film—available free (except 
for return postage) on short-term loan. 


girls. And has won the praise of 
mothers, teachers, medical and church 
groups. 

Before showing the film you may 
want to invite parents’ cooperation. 
Many teachers write a note, explain- 
ing the need for this instruction. Others 
arrange previews for mothers and 
daughters, or for P.T.A. members. 
The booklet “You’re A Young Lady 
Now” also helps prepare the pre-teen 
for menstruation, giving her a sound, 
wholesome explanation in simple 
terms directed to girls 9 to 12. Illus- 
trated, easy-reading, this booklet has 
answered millions of young girls’ 
“growing-up” questions. It may be 
ordered in quantity so that each girl 
may have her own copy. 


This entire program or any part of it is available to you 
without charge from Kimberly-Clark Corporation, the makers of 
Kotex sanitary napkins. 





——-CLIP AND MAIL TODAY!-—- 


“Very Personally Yours” _Lopytight 1946, Walt Disney Productions. 
Specially prepared for 
girls 12 and older. This 
20-page booklet provides 
a more detailed expla- 
nation of the menstrual 
process. Hints about 
exercises, grooming, 
sports, social contacts. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 

Educational Dept. ST- 27 

Neenah, Wisconsin 

Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound film 
“The Story of Menstruation.” 


Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 


3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 





Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 


¢ 


vg 


copies of "You're A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9 to 12) 
copies of "Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and over) 
O) Teaching Guide 


Hundreds of teachers 
helped organize this flex- 


. : 0 Physiol Chart 
ible teaching guide. a 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Also send the following: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





You'll find it adaptable Name 
| to any teaching situ- (please print) 
LORD ation. The large ae School 
: chart on menstrual phys- : 
Ws . . . ee  ——— State 
Re - ey 18 ——- for | ~— "7 cunsiounanae of quasusaien Corp. 
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chool Building 


sss 3 proposal to revise our 


state construction program 


David M. Florell 


HE California legislature, in open- 

ing its 1957 session, will find pro- 
posals for revising the state’s program 
for financing school construction. These 
proposals are based upon recommenda- 
tions which the Assembly Interim 
Committee on Education made in its 
published Report of the Subcommittee 
on Public School Construction Costs, 


Dr. Florell is associate professor of edu- 
cation at San Francisco State College. His 
suggestions for a permanent school con- 
struction program are his own and not 
necessarily CTA finance policy. 


BECAUSE 


March, 1956. The school construction 
issue, discussed here, should not be 
confused with the CTA legislative pro- 
gram for an increased state share of 
responsibility for current operation. 
While much has been accomplished, 
the present state loan plan has all the 
earmarks of a temporary, stop-gap and 
emergency type of program. It has 
many serious defects as brought out in 
testimony before the Assembly Interim 
Committee on Education. A state fi- 
nance program for school construction 
developed in terms of the following 
suggested principles should eliminate 


many of the defects and hazards in 
the present plan. 

The state program should be estab- 
lished on a partnership basis with both 
the state and the local district partici- 
pating. 

At present approximately one-half of 
the states are providing loans or grants 
for school construction. California is 
assisting over 30 per cent of the school 
districts for this purpose. However, 
under the California plan for financing 
school construction, the state cannot 
be regarded as a partner in a manner 
similar to its role in assisting districts 
to finance current operations. 

It is desirable that the local district 
share in financing its school construc- 
tion. This helps maintain local citizen 
interest and creates a feeling that the 
schools belong to them. 


The state program should be based 
upon comprehensive and scientifically 
developed research studies. 

State finance programs will be sound 
only to the extent that they are based 
upon comprehensive and_ thorough 
studies and creatively developed to- 
ward meeting the needs of the state 
and the school districts within it. Ex- 


(Continued to page 34) 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


On Your Textbooks 
Are Your GUARANTEE of MAXIMUM SERVICE 


They are tough—and they are tailored 


They are easily adjusted 


They stay on the book until deliberately removed 
They receive the wear instead of the book 


They reinforce the binding 


They keep the books clean and sanitary 
They are water resistant and protect the books when carried 


to and from school 


They prolong the life of the book up to three years 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS cannot make an old and tattered book new—but they CAN prevent 


new books from becoming prematurely old and worn. 


GET THE HOLDEN HABIT—IT PAYS! 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
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Springfield, Mass. 
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half of THE NEW RAND MENALLY 
grants BLENDED GEOGRAPHY-HISTORY SERIES 
ria is 
school 
ywever, 
ancing BLENDED: To you—the teacher —these books 
cannot combine geography and history. To your students 
manner these books are a vivid and colorful fusing of 
listricts simple basic relationships between man and his 
land and his past and present. 
district EXAMINE: the helpful and practical pupil aids— 
nstruc- Getting Ready to Study 
citizen Text—picture—map technique 
hat the Complete Map Program 
—especially the Color Merged Relief Maps The Titles 

— The Workshops AROUND THE HOME WITHIN OUR BORDERS 
tificall —separate questions on geography MANY LANDS WITHIN THE AMERICAS 

oy and on history BEYOND OUR BORDERS BEYOND THE OCEANS 
> sound ; eal 
» taal RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY :- P.O. BOX 7600 = Chicago 80, Illinois 
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575 Mission St.. 4693 N. Angus St. 1418 E. Harmony Lane 
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tertbocks that bucld 
LASTING KNOWLEDGE 


High School Grades 


THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 


continuous development of language skills 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


best in modern and traditional literature 


PROSE AND POETRY ELECTIVE UNITS 


individually bound selections 


TODAY'S JOURNALISM 


practical text-workbook 


OUR SCIENTIFIC AGE 


fascinating general science text 


The L. W. Singer Company, Ine. 


249 - 259 W. ERIE BOULEVARD, SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 





REPRESENTED BY: Wayne W. Mills, 2620 Loganrita Avenue, Arcadia, Calif 
Arthur E. Green, 560 Mission Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Thy Life to mend, 
This Book attend. 


And after flay. 


] A Dog will bite 
4 A Thief at Night, 


An Eagle’ flight 
Is out of fight. 


Me The idle Fool 
j Ls whipt at Schoo 


(A page from The New England Primer, 1727) 


230 years 
have made a difference 


in the quality of textbooks and teaching 
aids. Even the past 10 years have seen 
amazing improvements. Today's Mac- 
millan text is an effective teaching tool 
—bright, readable and crisply written. 


Built-in-aids —lesson plans and prac- 
tice, testing and skill development pro- 
grams, organized in convenient teaching 
units, help you teach creatively. 


Colorful, functional illustrations and 
clear type help you attract and hold stu- 
dent attention. 


A variety of activities, plus stimulat- 
ing materials for enrichment and review 
help you provide for individual 
differences. 


Written by experts who know the 
teacher’s classroom problems, Macmillan 
texts are authoritative and complete. 


The Macmillan Readers 
1957 Series 
Grades 1-8 


The World of Numbers Series 
1957 Edition 
Arithmetic, Grades 1-8 


California Representatives: 
CARL F. LOEPER 
10906 Forbes Avenue 
Granada Hills, Calif. 


FRANCIS W. SHANAHAN 
8533 Snowden Ave. 
Pacoima, Calif. 


LESTER L. WALKER 
1443 Francisco Se. 
Berkeley 6, Calif. 


The Macmillan 


111 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 5 
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periences in a number of states have 
demonstrated the effectiveness of the 
cooperative approach involving both 
lay citizens and professional educators 
in making such studies. 


State financing of capital outlay 
should be part of, or directly related 
to, the foundation program. 


If a foundation program provides for 
some services it might well do so for 
all essential services. The financing of 
capital outlay can be included within 
the existing foundation program or 
established on a separate but similar 
basis. However, all such funds for 
school construction should be distrib- 
uted on an equalizing basis. This will 
permit a schoo] district which cannot 
finance its school building projects with 
its own local resources to do so with 
no greater property tax effort than any 
other district eligible for equalization 
funds. 


The Assembly Interim Committee on 
Education has wisely recommended 
that a permanent program of state aid 
for school construction be established 
on a pattern similar to the existing 
state foundation program for the dis- 
tribution of operating funds. While 
this principle should be supported, care 
should be taken to avoid some of the 
defects in the present foundation pro- 
gram plan. 


State financing of capital outlay 
should be in terms of grants rather 
than loans. 


Current practice reveals that grants 
are now used in a total of 19 states. 
The use of loans does not solve the 
basic problem—the need to shift part 
of the financial burden from individual 
school districts to the state with its 
broader tax resources. Grants would 
have the effect of transferring part of 
the tax load from property to non- 
property bases. 


The state program should provide 
for emergency needs. 


Emergency needs which involve the 
expenditure of large sums of money 
over a relatively short time require that 
flexibility be built into the state pro- 
gram, Present acute needs cannot be 
financed on the basis of current tax 
moneys. The use of funds from state 
bond issues will be needed until a 
permanent program is established. The 
need for state bond money should de- 
crease as new and added current 
revenue is developed to meet future 
requirements. 


The allocation of state funds should 
be based upon an objective formula. 


When subjective judgments are in- 
volved in processing applications for 
state aid, experience shows that dis- 
crimination, ill will and inequities are 
a likely result. Under this procedure it 
is difficult to avoid some undesirable 
controls by the state agency having 
authority and power to review appli- 
cations. 


The use of objective formulas work 
out satisfactorily when properly de- 
veloped. Accurate objective measures 
of educational need can be developed 
which make possible the distribution 
of state funds on bases similar to that 
now used for other state aid. This 
money can be used as needed—to con- 
struct new buildings, retire bonds and 
pay interest, or to accumulate a school 
building fund. Over an_ extended 
period expenditures for capital outlay 
tend to bear a relatively constant ratio 
to current expenditures. On this basis 
or a similar one, an objective program 
can be developed. 


The state program should provide 
for bond leeway. 


Bond leeway does not now exist in 
California. Eligibility for a state loan 
requires that a district be bonded al- 
most to capacity. Such a qualification 
makes it impossible for any district to 
secure better school facilities than that 
now provided under the present state 
program even if it desires to do so. 
Under the existing limit of bonding 
capacity, the qualifications for partici- 
pation should be lowered substantially 
to allow adequate bond leeway. Funds 
raised on the basis of this “leeway 
capacity” should retain their identity 
as those of the local district. The 


“No, George! None of these courses 
offer Green Stamps.” 
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New Standard plant foods help the West 
produce better meals at less cost 
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Broadcasting of Standard’s new uniform chemically blended plant food 
by airplane can turn sparse hilly acres into rich pasture for livestock 


food production must increase 
35% to feed the 26/2 million 
people who’ll live here by 1965 


RICHER SOIL means better crops, yet the West has never had 
enough soil-building fertilizer. To help meet farmers’ needs, 
Standard opens a $16 million plant next month which will pro- 
duce petroleum-derived plant food* in pellet form for Western 
soils and crops. 


This uniform blend of essential plant growth elements is so effec- 
tive that 400 pounds on an acre of grassland often enables it to 
feed 3 to 5 times more livestock. On other crops, too, it increases 
profits per acre. With this better use of Western land, your family 
will get tastier, more nourishing meals for every budget dollar. 


“One of many ORTHO PLANT FOODS, made and sold by Standard’s wholly-owned subsidiary, California Spray-Chemical Corp. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


puts petroleum progress to work for you 
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Are You NEA Convention Bound ? 


If you plan to attend the NEA Centennial Convention to be held in Phila- 
delphia June 30 to July 5, the check-list below will be helpful. When you 
can check off all ten items, you will be set for the most memorable conven- 


tion experience of your life. 


1. I am an active member of NEA for 1956-57 (or an NEA Lite 
Member) and a 1957 CTA member. 
My hotel or motel reservations in Philadelphia have been confirmed. 
My transportation has been confirmed. 
My official delegate card has been requested and received. (Check 
with local club president or state office of CTA.) 
I have purchased my California Buffet dinner ticket. (May be 
obtained from state CTA office now.) 
Will register at the California Headquarters Room, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, immediately on arrival in Philadelphia. 
I shall plan to attend the California Delegate meetings daily. 
I shall represent California and my local association by faithfully 
attending all required meetings (sitting in the California section). 
I shall learn as much as I can about the NEA, its organization and 
function, and its national influence. 


I shall plan to have a good time and broaden my acquaintance 


with professional friends. 


EXAMINE LAIDLAW’S OUTSTANDING 
HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


gi 
sata/ferm@ YOUR WORLD AND YOU 
and You 1956 Copyright ste 
TIER CATLENSH ° ° Nians 
ae A new 9th grade Social Studies Text Firat 
Sale t 
MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS ee ta 
THROUGH THE AGES 
1956 Copyright 


A world history text with emphasis on 
man's growth and achievements. 


Ourf/ . 
oy ator OUR NATION’S STORY 
sia 1956 Copyright 
A new and modern American history text. 
GOVERNMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


1956 Copyright 


velops good attitudes and respect for our 


ee ee An American government text which de- 
Solving Our 
form of government. 


IN A DEMOCRACY 


SOLVING OUR PROBLEMS 


IN A DEMOCRACY 
1956 Copyright 
A new problems text which builds and 
applies a practical problem-solving plan. 


VAMmLaW seoTeens f2! Sete Som 


school board’s use of such funds {or 
capital outlay purposes should be wn- 
restricted. 

The Assembly Interim Committee on 
Education has recommended liberaliz- 
ing the existing bond _ limitation 
from 5 per cent to 8 per cent for a 
short period. Care must be taken to 
avoid imposing greater property tax 
burdens on financially impoverished 
districts. By providing for adequate 
bond leeway, however, and at the 
same time providing for equalized as- 
sessments in the state the legislature 
will restore to school districts a greater 
degree of educational determination 
and release needed potential in finan- 
cing school buildings. 


The state program should provide 
for all basic school plant needs. 


The application of this principle 
means that, in addition to classrooms, 
school facilities should include other 
types of specialized and _ auxiliary 
spaces and areas now provided or 
found to be desirable at any educa- 
tional level in the future. Substantial 
agreement can and should be reached 
on what does constitute an adequate, 
basic educational program and facilities 
needed for it. 


The state program should be ad- 
ministered by the State Department of 
Education. 


This is a well established principle 
in state school administration. Normally 
this agency should have the necessary 
specialized personnel in the field of 
school housing, finance and education 
to handle the program. Less than one- 
third of the states now distributing 
funds to school districts for capital 
outlay purposes have authorized other 
state agencies to handle this matter. 
Testimony before the Assembly Interim 
Committee on Education brought out 
that, as a violation of this principle. 
state control over school districts has 
grown under the existing program and 
is one “fraught with continuing and 
increasing conflict.” 

The Committee’s recommendation 
to establish a part-time commission 
and a state school building agency 
with a director is unsound. Such a plan 
would divorce the program from the 
agency best equipped to handle it—the 
State Department of Education. A sep- 
arate agency to handle this recom- 
mended program is no more essential 
than is one to distribute present state 
aid for current operation purposes. 
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Piers ken kee 


The state program should be coor- 
dinated with school district reorgani- 
zation. 

Improved school district organiza- 
tion is needed to provide for more 
adequate educationally equalized oppor- 
tunities for children and youth. Many 
small districts still exist which operate 
inadequate educational programs and 
are financially inefficient and expen- 
sive. 

There should be some assurance that 
schools are built in relatively perma- 
nent centers. Continuous studies are 
needed on both local and statewide 
levels to help districts determine the 
most effective type of school district 
organization and the most suitable loca- 
tions for schools. 

The state program should emphasize 
state leadership and local responsibility 
based upon minimum state require- 
ments, 

Certain state requirements for school 
building construction such as those of 
the Field Act (providing for minimum 
lateral resistance to earthquakes) must 
be met by all districts. State-aided 
school districts should not be subject 
to any additional requirements or re- 
strictions which do not now apply to 
districts which finance their buildings 
from their own local funds. 

Advances in education, including de- 
sign and functional planning of school 
buildings, have been made at the local 
level in response to local needs. Any 
state-aid program based upon average 
practice tends to preclude or restrict 
the development of creative design. 
Emphasis at the state level should seek 
to release local creativity, increase 
local responsibility and develop state 
leadership. 
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“He called me a pig!” 


—_—_— 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections 


Whenever you paint the house, talk on the telephone, or drive 
the family car, you depend on lead—one of the hardest-working 
metals serving us today. Before lead is ready for your use, it 
moves through several processing stages—all linked dependably, 
economically by railroad transportation. 


BF) j 


Lead ore is hauled by train from the 
mines to the refineries, where it is mixed 
with water and chemicals and given a 
“bubble bath.” The lead particles float 
off with the froth on the surface. 


More than half of our lead is used in 
storage batteries, paints, cable cover- 
ings and gasoline. Worn-out lead prod- 
ucts go back by the carload to the re- 
fineries as scrap — to be melted down 
and used over again. 






i , ual 
Concentrated lead is smelted, refined 
and molded into “pigs.” These “pigs” 
are shipped to industries far and wide. 
Railroads now carry over two million 
tons of lead and lead products a year. 


tw 


Atomic power has made lead more 
vital than ever. Reactors (as in this 
atomic submarine) need large quanti- 
ties of lead as radiation shields. And 
more uses are constantly being found 
for this versatile metal. 


Keeping America supplied with the lead it needs is a big, essen- 
tial job for the world’s most efficient mass-transportation system. The 
heart of that system is America’s railroads, serving you more and 


more efficiently and economically, 


Association of 


American Railroads i++ 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


*: 








Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 28, 
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Social Studies 
Workshops Planned 


OCIAL studies teachers are invited 

this summer to participate in work- 
shops designed to help upgrade the 
social studies program in California, 
kindergarten through junior college. 
Outcomes from the workshops are ex- 
pected to influence the selection of 
materials, legal requirements, methods 
of instruction, and the teacher educa- 
tion program in social studies for some 
time to come. 

At each workshop there will be op- 


SUMMER SESSION — 1957 


portunity for every participant to review 
and react to the material collected thus 
far by the State Central Committee on 
Social Studies. The specific purpose of 
the workshops will be to explore all 
alternative previously-used designs for 
organizing the social studies programs 
in various city, county, and state pro- 
grams, and to formulate recommenda- 
tions concerning the kind of design 
which best will meet the needs of 
California. 

As background material for this 
study, the Central Committee has 
secured the recommendations of out- 
standing educators in California in two 


in friendly and healthful TUCSON 


ROMANTIC NOGALES 
gateway of Mexico's new West Coast Highway 


FAMOUS SAN XAVIER MISSION 
founded in !789 the "White Dove of the Desert." 


MOUNT LEMMON 


an hour's scenic drive from the campus to this 
famous 9000 ft. high mountain resort. 


ARIZONA STATE MUSEUM 
myriad exhibits of the Southwest, beautifully displayed 


DESERT MUSEUM 


flora and fauna of the desert in natural settings 


UNIVERSITY ART GALLERIES 


Kress Collection of Renaissance Art and 
excellent shows of contemporary work 


Two Five Week Sessions 


June 10- July 13; July 15 - August 17 


national authorities for classes and workshops in education, English, 
history and political science—300 Courses in 40 Fields of Study 


SPECIAL TOURS: 


Social Science Study Course of Europe—including Russia—Travel by Air. 
84 days—8 units of graduate or undergraduate 
credit—conducted by Dr. Neil A. Houghton—$1795 


Humanities Study Tour of Europe—including Greece—64 days—6 units 
of upper division credit—conducted by Dr. Loyal Gryting—$1295 


History of Mexico—two weeks lectures on 
campus—22 days travel through Mexico—6 units credit—conducted 
by Dr. Charles H. Haight—$437 including dormitory in Tucson. 


ALL SUMMER SESSION ACTIVITIES IN AIR CONDITIONED BUILDINGS 
Writ DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY of ARIZONA 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 


principal areas which affect the kinds 
of decisions which need to be made. 
First, through the cooperation of social 
scientists, there has been gathered 
together the agreements of these people 
as to the basic concepts and generali- 
zations essential to informed and effec. 
tive citizenship in current American 
life. Second, the specialists in educa- 
tional psychology have cooperated in 
making available to the Committee the 
best current information on learning, 
growth and development, appropriate 
learning activities for various age 
groups, and the like. With these two 
types of basic material available, the 
workshops will give attention to the 
best ways of uniting these two elements 
into a sequential and comprehensive 
program of planned instruction. 

Recently a letter was directed by 
the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Roy E. Simpson, to all 
superintendents of schools in California 
to call their attention to the importance 
of this study and to point up the need 
for every school district in California 
to become identified with it at this 
time. Social studies programs in the 
local schoo] districts need to be aligned 
with this current study if maximum 
return is to be secured from materials 
and resources provided statewide. It 
was suggested in the letter that every 
local school system in California be 
represented in one or more of the 
workshops. Participation of people ex- 
perienced in the teaching of social 
studies at one or more levels of educa- 
tion, kindergarten through junior col- 
lege, is invited in the centers listed here. 

Full information as to time, place, 
length, credit, and organization of each 
workshop is available by writing to the 
Director of Summer Session in the co- 
operating institutions: 

Chico State College, Claremont 
Graduate School and La Verne College, 
College of the Pacific, Fresno State 
College, Humboldt State College, Long 
Beach State College, Los Angeles State 
College, Loyola University, Occidental 
College, Sacramento State College and 
University of California, Davis; San 
Francisco State College and University 
of San Francisco; San Jose State Col- 
lege, University of California at Berke- 
ley, University of California at Los 
Angeles and Mount St. Mary’s College: 
University of California, Santa Barbara 
College; University of Redlands, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

—Jay D. Conner, Associate Superin- 

tendent of Public Instruction, State 
Department of Education. 
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Danny Kaye Leaps the Language Barrier 


NEA and CBS have launched a new 
service for teachers based on the Ed 
Murrow-Fred Friendly TV document- 
ary, See It Now. The service consists 
of a series of Classroom Discussion 
Guides keyed to future See It Now 
programs, with single copies available 
free to school administrators, princi- 
pals, department heads, or teachers. 
Requests should go to NEA, Box 1857, 
Washington, D.C. First guide was 
based on the UNICEF show “The 
Secret Life of Danny Kaye” which 
came to West Coast viewers last De- 
cember 7th. Below is CTA staff mem- 
ber Vivian Toewe’s reaction to the 90- 
minute show. 

o oO 2 

Thumbelina and the Acropolis are a 
strange combination; but equally 
strange is the idea of a man who 
speaks only one language talking to 
children in their own language all over 
the world. The UNICEF program 
filmed by Ed Murrow showed both. 

Within sight of the ancient Acropolis, 
Danny Kaye, a lovable, quicksilver 


NEA and Federal Aid 


Federal aid for school construc- 
tion, though shelved by Congress 
again, is still a live issue. Both po- 
litical parties acknowledge the need 
and have pledged support of legis- 
lation for federal assistance. Carry- 
ing out the policy set by action of 
several NEA Representative Assem- 
blies, the NEA Legislative Commis- 
sion has fought for enactment of 
such legislation and will continue. 
“We have just begun to fight,” said 
Irving F. Pearson, chairman of the 
Commission. 

The Kelley Bill, though biparti- 
san, was defeated partly by introduc- 
ing the segregation issue. Such 
political action may be less promi- 
nent in the next sessions of Con- 
gress, and this fact offers some hope 
for success. 

Vitally important contact with 
Congress is made possible for edu- 
cators through the NEA Legislative 
Commission and an effective NEA 
Division of State and National Rela- 
tions. Our own Mary Jo Tregilgas is 
a member of the Commission. 
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comedian of the modern world, sang 
Thumbelina to Greek children and the 
world listened when they sang it back. 
In a children’s hospital near Rome, 
Kaye clowned, pretending to count in 
Italian and earning, not the children’s 
ridicule, but their love as he counted, 
“Uno, cuatro—no, no, no—uno, duo!” 
He crawled on the floor with them and 
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Recently developed is 

this hand printed map of 
Early Virginia (1602-1622). 
Virginia Journal of Education 
reports it is based 

on exhaustive research 

and proving a good piece 

of teaching material. 


Map answers questions 
on Early Virginia 


Healthful, restful, satesfying! 








they swarmed over him, laughing as 
children in UNICEF countries must 
seldom laugh today. 


Language barrier? In a world of 


2,500 basic languages, Kaye needed no 
words. With an empty teacup and the 
Kaye gift for mimicry, he made chil- 
dren laugh without uttering a word; 
in Spain, he burlesqued a flamenco; in 
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Map by Mrs. Doris V. Davis 
and Mrs. Katherine P. Adams, 
above, Warwick, Va., teachers: 





TO GET THIS MAP 
Size 25 x 19 inches 


Not only is this map a new teach- 
ing tool for students of Virginia 
history and geography — it’s also 
an artistic product suitable for 
decorative purposes. Now ready, 
just revised and newly processed. 
Just write Mrs. K.P. Adams, 
315 Palen Avenue, Warwick, 
Virginia, and send $1.50 postpaid. 


The bright, refreshing flavor of 

. delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is 
cooling to your mouth and throat, and 

the pleasant chewing helps ease tension. Try tonight. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA —RENO 


(Branches in Las Vegas, Elko, Winnemucca and Ely) 


announces 
The 1957 Summer Sessions 


Basic and Professional Courses, Workshops, Conferences, Clinics! 


Sessions 


First—June 10-21 
Main—June 24-August 2 
Post—August 5-16 
Long—June 10-July 12; 
July 15-August 16 
Registration 
Saturday Preceding 
Write for Bulletin 
to 
Dean Garold D. 
Holstine 
Director of Summer 
Sessions 


Summer W ork 
in the Shadow of 


The Scenic Sierra 


College of Agriculture 
& Home Economics 

College of Arts and 
Science 

College of Business 
Administration 

College of Education 

College of 
Engineering 

School of Mines 

School of Nursing 

Graduate School 


Cultural and Recreational Resources are Excellent! 


Expanded Undergraduate and Graduate Curricula and Courses for all 
Students: Twenty-five teaching fields, basic academic department offerings, 
professional education courses leading to Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees. 
Professional Fields Stressed: Kindergarten, Elementary, Secondary, Adminis- 
tration, Supervision, Adult Education, Teacher Education, Education for the 
Handicapped and Gifted, Library Education, Audio-Visual Education, 
Conservation of Natural Resources, Reading and Language Arts, Athletic 
Coaching School and Conference, Aviation Education, Driver Education. 
Guidance and Counseling, University Elementary School, and others. 


Individual and Family Recreation Resources in Reno, Lake Tahoe, Vir- 
ginia City, and Carson City Playgrounds! Travel Tours Featured! Rural 
and Urban Teachers and Administrators are especially welcome! 
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NATIONAL 
RAILROADS 


1 AME French National 


Railroads AUTORAIL speeds along near MONT- 
MELIAN in the French Alps. These modern trains give 
rapid service throughout the picturesque countryside. 


The easiest way to “get there’. . . anywhere in France 
... 1s by rail. You are assured fast, frequent and punc- 
tual service, the result of an exceptionally efficient sys- 
tem. For comfortable sight-seeing, vacationing, or busi- 
ness travel...the railway is the nght way in FRANCE. 


Tickets may be purchased before you leave 
through your Travel Agent or at any of our offices. 


323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. @ 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 
FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. Dept. CTA-1 
Please send 
me free 


illustrated Address 
booklet 


‘‘France."’ City. State 


Name 


Africa, a tribal dance. A 12-year-old 
spastic patient in a Greek hospital. sel- 
dom known to smile, laughed at Kaye 
and struggled to move a hand one 
whole inch to shake hands with this 
incredible comedian. 

Who needs words? 

In the Atlas mountains of Morocco, 
there is a village of 2,000 every one of 
whom has the blinding disease tra- 
choma in one degree or another. The 
village is not unique, but typical in an 
area where flies abound by millions 
every day of the year. These 2,000 
were treated in one day by a mobile 
medical unit that rolled on the next 
day, to the next village. Aureomy- 
cin injections both cure and _ prevent 
the disease, and it is estimated that the 
cost for treating one child per year is 
less than 30c. 

In Tel-Aviv, Kaye conducted the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra at a 
UNICEF benefit, clowning of course, 
and fumbling momentarily when the 
orchestra suddenly left off a Strauss 
composition and roared into “The Stars 
and Stripes Forever.” 


In Spain, Danny sang a_ number 
using as words the names of 50 Rus- 
sian composers (he claimed). 

Who needs words? 

In Yugoslavia, where there isn't 
enough milk, UNICEF funds have, 
among other things, put into operation 
eleven milk pasteurization plants and 
three powdered milk factories. Danny 
handed out milk at a school here, and 
when he said “Good, huh?” to a little 
boy, who didn’t understand English, 
the child nodded his head. He under- 
stood Kaye. The children picked up 
the expression “okay” quickly enough. 
and Danny taught them, “UNICEF, 
milk, good milk, good UNICEF,” and 

“moo.” Then, because he had 
given them something, they gave 
something to him. A little girl, holding 
a pair of dolls, spoke in Yugoslavian, 
ending with a name we all know— 
“Eisenhower.” Murrow explained that 
the little girl had presented Danny with 
a pair of Yugoslavian dolls for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's grandchildren. He 
added that the children are very 
knowledgeable about UNICEF. 

Kaye, who paid his own expenses, 
travelled over 50,000 miles, gave as 
many as five performances a day. Be- 
tween shows he talked to presidents 
and prime ministers. 


In Africa, we learned that UNICEF 
can cure a child of leprosy for as little 
as $1 a day. The pitiful, scarred 
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HARVARD 
Summer School 


Graduate and Undergraduate | 
Courses for Both Men and | 
Women in | 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 


July 1-August 21 


EDUCATION 


July !-August 14 


Special courses for teachers in Far Eastern 
History, Government, Science, and English 
Literature. Scholarships available for Far 
Eastern History and Science courses, and | 
for summer Master of Education program. 


Conferences on Political Geography, Educa- 
tional Administration, and the Teaching of 
the Nature of Communism in Secondary 
Schools. Special lecture series devoted to 
the drama. 





Extracurricular program includes lectures, || 
concerts, student chorus, athletic activities, | 
tours, dances. 


For Preliminary Announcement write to 
HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL | 

Dept. L. 2 Weld Hall } 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts | 
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LET LERIOS PLAN YOUR VISIT 


THIS SUMMER 


Decide now to join one of our exciting Cri- 
terion Tours of Europe — visiting France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, Eng- 
land, Scotland, etc. Frequent departures by 
Ship and Air during June and July, with 
dates especially planned for teachers. 

We can offers tours in all price ranges and 
have an excellent selection of Budget Tours 
designed for teachers wishing to obtain 
maximum value for their travel dollar. 
Write or ‘phone today for full details. 


ANDREW W. LERIOS 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


548 Market Street 
San Francisco 


133 Montgomery St. 
San Francisco 


YU 2-7105 YU 2-7105 
69 Bay, Town & Country Village 
Palo Alto 
DA 6-0510 
74 West San Carlos 
San Jose 
CY 7-1700 
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wretches who still had leprosy, were 
shown with those who'd had similar 
cases and had been cured. Both had 
curious, flat noses, and it was explained 
that this leprosy attacks the bone, and 
the soft cartilege of the nose collapses, 
the bones of the fingers disappear, un- 
less caught in time. 

One night, Kaye was the entertained 
instead of the entertainer, watching a 
young Israeli performer, a student of 
Marcel Marceau, imitate Gary Cooper 
in “High Noon.” Then, as Ed Murrow 
put it, “too hoarse to sing, too tired to 
dance,” Kaye gave an imitation of an 
Israeli giving an imitation of Cooper. 

In Ankara he did a comic ballet with 
the children, and they sang “My Bon- 
nie Lies Over the Ocean” to him in 
English. 

Who can forget the faces of the chil- 
dren as they watched Danny Kaye... 
or forget the little performers who sang 
for him? Particularly the little boy in 
the hospital near Rome, who sang Ciu 
Ciu Bella—with gestures, yet! 

At the conclusion of the show, Mur- 
row made the sobering comment: while 
watching the film, you couldn't tell by 
looking at the children, what nation- 
ality they were. Children, before they 
are grown, act alike, the world over. 
Act and respond alike. 


They don’t get different until they 
learn how. 





PLANNING STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
by Franklin A. Miller, James H. 
Moyer, Robert B. Patrick. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New Jersey, 1956: 651 pp. 


Here’s a book that’s both a How-To- 
Do-It and a Where-Are-We-Going in the 
ripening realm of student activities, extra- 
curricular activities, co-curricular activities, 
extraclass activities, or whatchumaycallit. 

How-To-Do-It: From 2000 question- 
naires sent to successful faculty advisers in 
outstanding schools of 44 states (including 
responses from 15 secondary schools in 
California), the trio of Pennsylvania State 
professors have distilled the philosophy, 
objectives, and best practices in the “co- 
curriculum” (their preferred term) and 
appetizingly salted the book with practical 
suggestions and examples in the expected 
indispensable areas of the School Council, 
the Club Program, Athletics, Music, Dra- 





America’s choice for 
trouble-free protection 
at low cost! 





Geo. W. Marston 
Junior High School 
San Diego, California 


ey UL 
PADLOCKS 


Doublewall 
Construction . . 
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MASTER NO. 1525 
KEY CONTROLLED 
Two Year Guorantee 


In leading schools across the country 
the No. 1 choice for padlock protec- 
tion is Master! Find out how readily 
Master combination padlocks will fit 
your needs and your budget. 
Write today for fact-filled 





brochure. 
- coke ee eel 
MASTER NO. 1500 
| i i“ Same design and construc- 
tion as No. 1525... but 
| p without key control. 
isis ail einibcanieriitaseecbaaciaan tied 


Typical California Installations 


San Grabriel Mission H.S. Stockton College 
Riverside Central Jr. H.S. Santa Rosa H. S. 
Santa Maria Jr. College Bakersfield H. S. 
South Downey Jr. H. S. San Mateo H. S. 
U. of Santa Clara Yreka H. S. 


Master Padlocks 


NO. 1 IN AMERICA’S SCHOOLS 


Master Jock Company. Milwaukee 45. Wis. 
World's Largest Padlock Manufacturers 
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Attend 


Summer School 
at the 


UNIVERSITY 
of COLORADO 


in the Scenic Rockies 
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Typical Residence Hall 


Enjoy study and vacation plicasures in 
invigorating summer climate, in view of 
snow-capped peaks, within walking dis- 
tance of mountain streams and lakes. 
Well-organized recreation program — 
week-end hikes, quided mountain climbs, 
bus trips over scenic highways, steak 
fries, square dances, other activities. 


FLEXIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 
1957 SUMMER SESSION 


Two Separate 5-week Terms 
Ist 5-week Term 2nd 5-week Term 


JUNE 14-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 24 
OOO0d0 OOOUU 
4-6 Credits 4-6 Credits 
Two Separate 3-week 
Mid-Summer Terms 
JULY 1-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 9 


4 
| ' 


A ae Rasa Dice Sc 
3 Credits 3 Credits 


Two Separate 4-week Curriculum and 
Instruction Workshop Sessions 


JUNE 24-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 16 
DIL tk OOO 
4 Credits 4 Credits 
FIFTEEN ATTENDANCE OPTIONS 


To Fit Your Summer Plans 


+A rc 
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800 courses leading to graduate and un- 
dergraduate degrees. Well-equipped lab- 
oratories, 800,000-volume library. Dis- 
tinguished visiting and resident faculty. 
Lectures by leading scientists, concerts by 
renowned artists. Summer-long Creative 
Arts program. Arts and crafts exhibits. Ex- 
cellent living accommodations on University 
campus. Room and board, $18 to $23 
weekly. 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 


Dean of the Summer Session, 

Macky 363 

Boulder, Colorado: 

Please send Summer Session Bulletin. 


(St.and Number) 


(City & State) 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BOULDER 





matics and Speech, School Publications, 
Assemblies, Outdoor Education as well as 
in the unexpected and even unique area 
of co-curricular contributions to the com- 
munity. 

Where - Are - We - Going: Surrounding 
these pragmatic topics are introductory 
peripheral chapters somewhat discursively 
and philosophically describing “The Cur- 
riculum: A Point of View,” “Youth and 
the Curriculum,” “The Community and the 
Curriculum”; and a concluding chapter, 
“Beyond the Horizon” which has among 
its dozen trends and predictions the expec- 
tation that the homeroom will come into 
its own, that there will be a well-balanced 
program with de-emphasis upon athletics 
and marching bands, that most student 
activities in the future will be subsidized 
by local boards, that assemblies and grad- 
uation exercises will be informalized, and, 
above all, that the curriculum and the co- 
curriculum may eventually be merged into 
one program. 

All in all, the book won’t make me dis- 
card my precious autographed copy of 
Harry McKown’s Extracurricular Activities; 
my heavily annotated barebones Faunce 
and Johnston’s Student Activities in Secon- 
dary Schools; or my Ruth Strang’s scholarly 
Group Activities in College and Secondary 
School; but it will take its place among and 
alongside these as a full-fledged member in 
good standing of this peer group. 


—Dr. Ted Gordon 


TEACHER COMPETENCE, CTA 
Commission on Teacher Education, 
CTA, San Francisco, 48 pp., 50c. 


Just off the presses is a new booklet, 
Teacher Competence, published for the 
Commission on Teacher Education by the 
California Teachers Association. Based on 
the monograph written by Dr. Lucien Kin- 
ney of Stanford University and published 
by CTA in 1952 as Measure of A Good 
Teacher, the new version amplifies and im- 
proves the original draft. 

With increasing emphasis in the profes- 
sion on teacher evaluation, personnel stand- 
ards, and professional relationships, the 
standards suggested in this valuable publi- 
cation should be recognized and understood 
by every teacher. It not only provides an 
adequate yardstick for self-evaluation but 
makes crystal-clear the factors which ne- 
gate the theory of merit-rating. 

This publication, like Measure, which 
went through five printings and is now out 
of stock, will be in great demand in teacher 
education institutions. Dr. Kinney’s work 
in identifying the criteria of adequate pro- 
fessional educators has already proven an 
invaluable aid in orienting candidates for 
teaching credentials. In the present refine- 
ment, demand and use should extend be- 
yond the borders of this state. 

Having an attractive two-color cover, 
size 54x8%, the booklet was designed and 
illustrated by Margaret Atkinson of CTA 
Publications staff. Single copies sell for 50 
cents each, 10 percent discount for 10 to 
99, 20 percent off for orders of over 100. 
Mail orders to Publications Service, CTA, 
693 Sutter Street, San Francisco 2. 


—Wilson McKenney 


SUMMER STUDY in 


Earn poetensionst advancement 
through participation in one of 
our summer travel projects in 


Da 


the fields of Education, History, Art, Music, 


Sociology, Languages, Journalism, ete. 


Offered by colleges and universities, these 
travel courses are planned to satisfy ‘‘in. 
service’ credit requirements. Total cost, $495 
up, includes everything from New York back 
to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


empeeceeoeereeneanewee so 


250 WEST 57th ST.. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


LET’S SEE EUROPE 


5th Annual Tour 
Festivals, Sights, Interpretation 
Enroll early. Free Folder “CT,” 
6 units, grad. study available 


DR. D. S. WHEELWRIGHT 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco 27-CT, Calif. 






ROCKS 
AND MINERALS 


1 reel, elementary-jr. high film 


Award film—Boston Film Festival 
—Cleveland Film Festival 








FILM ASSOCIATES 
OF CALIFORNIA [EZ 


10521 SANTA MONICA BLVD. LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 















CREATE INTEREST in Social Studies, Geography & 
7 History with cloth replicas 
of foreign flags. We carry 
national flags of most coun- 
tries. 4x6-in. rayon flag with 
staff $1.75 


2 TO 3 weeks for delivers 
Cash or check only. No C.0.D.'s 


TRI-ED also manufactures Spelling Boxes 
for Primary Grades. 


TRI-ED CO. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


»» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors wh« 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. 
No tedious a. Write to sell right away. 
Send for free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 


DEPT. 160-B, 7464 CLARK ST., CHICAGO 26, ILL. 





P.O. BOX 647 
WHITTIER, CALIF. 















: YoucaN PUBLISH: 
-YOUR BOOK: 


© Free brochure tells how we published 2000 books for 
@ authors. Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. C/J2 


© EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 ¢ 
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BOOK NOTES 


On January 11, the 200th anniversary 
of the birth of Alexander Hamilton, two 
pubiishing houses came out with collections 
of the writings of the great statesman and 
humanitarian. Dial Press published Alex- 
ander Hamilton and the Founding of the 
Nation, edited by Richard B. Morris of 
Columbia University, a collection of his 
published pamphlets and articles and un- 
published letters, including some material 
just recently opened to scholars. This issue 
is hard cover and costs $7.50. A paperback 
edition by Pocket Books, Inc., entitled The 
Basic Ideas of Alexander Hamilton, edited 
also by Professor Morris, contains a neces- 
sarily smaller collection. 

New American Library, 501 Madison 
Avenue, New York, continues to apprise 
us of their impressive list of paperbacks. 
The final volumes in their Mentor Philoso- 
pher Series are The Age of Adventure: The 
Renaissance Philosophers, and The Age of 
Ideology: The 19th Century Philosophers. 
Their Signet Key Book, The Ten Com- 
mandments, is written by A. Powell Davies, 
author of The Meaning of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. 

Columbia University has published a col- 
lection of documents on The Anti-Stalin 
Campaign and International Communism, 
edited by the Russian Institute at the Uni- 
versity. It is being distributed with the aid 
of a grant from the Ford Foundation. 

Study Abroad, Vol. VIII, a paper-covered 
book containing 719 pages and costing 
$2.00, was published December 21st by 
UNESCO. It is the International Handbook 
on Fellowships, Scholarships, and Educa- 
tional Exchange, and is distributed by Co- 
lumbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27. 

For teachers who are not specialists in 
the use of audio-visual materials, but who 
come in contact with them, and must know 
something about how to plan and operate, 
Association Press’ How to Use Audio-Visual 
Materials will be helpful. Written by John 
W. Bachman, Director of Audio-Visual 
Education, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, it contains a wealth of informa- 
tion. Hard cover, 60 pages, $1.00. 

Wheeler Publishing Company has sent 
us their Handbook on Corrective Reading 
which is to be used with their American 
Adventure Series. Written by Dr. Emmett 
A. Betts of the Betts Reading Clinic, Ha- 
verford, Penna., it contains 128 pages, 12 
chapters. Such topics as Phonics, Estimat- 
ing Reading Achievement and Comprehen- 
sion are covered. 

New publications from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 
(Office of Education) include: 

—Tcachers of Children Who Are Blind, 
part of the broader study “Qualification 
and Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional 
ge n.” 109 pages, 40c. (Bulletin 1955, 
No. 1 

—l vtraclass Activities in Aviation, Pho- 
tograyiiy and Radio. Intended for second- 
ary sc iools, it covers such topics as School 
Implic:tions of Technological Change, and 
a summary of Benefits to Pupils, School 
and ( mmunity. 48 pages, 25c. (Bulletin 

Bot!: of the above HEW publications 
shoul: |e ordered from the Supt. of Docu- 
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Introducing the New 


Chalk - Chuck 


At last an automatic chalk pencil precision-made 
of beautiful anodized aluminum. The CHALK- 
CHUCK is slender, compact and easy to use. It 
weighs no more than an ordinary piece of chalk! 
CHALK-CHUCK will keep messy chalk dust 
from your hands and clothes and is thrifty, too! 
Savings up to 50% on chalk. Wonderful for 
pocket—handy colored blackboard illustrations. 
Holds standard size chalk. CHALK-CHUCKS 
are anodized in six beautiful and exciting colors. 
Choose several for your classroom. 

SILVER RED GREEN 
GOLD BLUE PURPLE 
Send $1.00 today for immediate prepaid deliv- 
ery of each CHALK-CHUCK desired. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or your money back. Special 

discounts on dozen lot orders. 


~~ 


GUARANTEED 


THE CHALK-CHUCK CO., 5611 E. 32nd Ave., Denver 7, Colo. 


TEACHER VACATIONS 
HALF COST or LESS 


Something new! Travel where you will. 
Live at low cost in other teachers’ homes. 


Hotel and Motel rates prevent many teachers 
from traveling as much as they wish, or 
staying for as long a time. Too Costly. This 
new service enables teachers to exchange 
homes, so that vacations, long or short, to 
any desired section of the United States cost 
half, or less. Send 10c coin or stamps for 
complete details of this new plan to 


TEACHERS HOME EXCHANGE AGENCY 
P. O. Box 4726, San Francisco 1, California 


Southern California 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


June 24—August 2; August 5—August 31 


Numerous courses will be offered in all 
divisions of the University — graduate 
and undergraduate. Faculty includes 
many distinguished professors. Organ- 
ized social, cultural, and recreational 
activities are provided. 


For Bulletin, write to 


DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 


University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7 


SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 
FOR TEACHERS 


Over 700 employers, listing thousands of summer jobs, 
invite teachers to apply for summer work 


JOBS AVAILABLE FROM COAST TO COAST 


in 


Resort Hotels - Ranches - Summer Camps - Businesses 
Industries - Transportation Companies - Restaurants 
Summer Resorts - National Parks and many others 


Listed in the all new 1957 (sixth) edition of the 
SUMMER EMPLOYMENT DIRECTORY 


(New with the 1957 edition: Employers list specific jobs to be filled) 


MAKE YOUR VACATION PAY FOR ITSELF 


NATIONAL DIRECTORY SERVICE 


Box 65—Winton PI. Sta., Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
I enclose $2.00 for the 1957 Summer Employment Directory # 15. 


Name 





City 


Zone 





Address 


State 
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UNITED STATES © CANADA @ ALASKA 


NEA TOURS 


YOUR MAGIC CARPET 
TO FAR-AWAY PLACES 


GROUP AND 
INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 


ACADEMIC CREDIT 


For itineraries and 
other information write 


Division of Travel Service 
Department C 


National Education Association 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


WEST INDIES © HAWAII © MEXICO ® CENTRAL AMERICA @ ROUND THE WORLD 


SOUTH AMERICA® EUROPE @ AFRICA 


ACADEMIC YEAR 
INSTITUTE 


For Secondary School Teachers 
of Science and Mathematics 


Sponsored by the 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
and 
The National Science Foundation 


PURPOSE: 


To improve the quality of science 
teaching by providing opportunity for 
50 selected secondary teachers (grades 
9-12) to increase their knowledge in the 
science fields. Special science courses 


will be offered. 
STIPENDS: 


$3,000 each, plus allowances for de- 
pendents, travel, tuition and books. 


Applications must be received by 
March 1, 1957 


For information and application forms 
write: 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM E. BRIGGS 
Program Director, Mathematics Dept. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

NEA Commission on Safety Education 
has produced a booklet entitled Civil De- 
fense Education thru Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools, under contract with the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. Ex- 
plains civil defense, and covers a protection 
program, an educational program, and the 
responsibilities of school personnel. Single 
copies may be secured free of charge from 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, Bat- 
tle Creek, Michigan. 

A 1957 revised list of Scholarship Infor- 
mation Sources for Educational and Voca- 
tional Counselors has been compiled and 
published by Russell J. Fornwalt, Voca- 
tional Counselor, Big Brother Movement, 
33 Union Square West, New York 3. It is 
a 7-page mimeographed list costing 25c, 
and the publishers ask for other scholar- 
ship information sources not included in 
the list. 

Simon and Schuster sent an announce- 
ment of what looks like an interesting and 
unusual work: The World of Mathematics, 
a set of four books, boxed, edited by James 
R. Newman. Intended for layman and ex- 
pert, it is described as “the most extensive 
collection ever published of the great lit- 
erature of Mathematics, from the Rhind 
Papyrus of Egypt to Einstein’s theories.” 
It covers Lewis Carroll’s What the Tortoise 
Said to Achilles, Henri Poincaré’s revelation 
of how mathematical ideas are born, and 
Hans Hahn’s essay on the mathematics of 
Infinity. Plutarch, Archimedes, Descartes, 
Russell and Whitehead are among those 
represented. 

National Aviation Educational Council 
periodically releases leaflets, booklets and 
pamphlets produced in line with their 
program of providing learning experiences 
from the world of flight. Latest is the book- 
let, English Teaching Aids for a Stronger 
America. Prepared as part of the Illinois 
Curriculum Program — Aviation Education 
Project, the booklet is intended to provide 
teachers with ideas inherent in aviation ma- 
terials for enriching the English teaching 
program. It contains 98 pages and may be 
obtained for 75c from the Council, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 

Miscellaneous items of interest are: 

—Teaching aids in the form of prepared 
masters, ready for reproduction on any 
spirit duplicator, available in approximately 
400 different lesson sheets. Literature de- 
scribing the materials may be obtained 
from The Cebco Company, 104 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 11. 

—Your Opportunities in Industry as a 
Skilled Craftsman, a 32-page booklet pro- 
duced by the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, 2 E. 48th Street, New York 17. 
No charge. 

—Humane Laws Handbook, published 
by the San Francisco SPCA, 2500 - 16th 
Street, San Francisco 3. Covers California 
laws relating to animals and humane soci- 
eties. Single price $5.00, or $4.00 on orders 
of five or more. 

—Folk Dance Guide, a 26-page booklet 
costing $1.00, published by Paul Schwartz, 
P. O. Box 342 Cooper Station, New York. 


—V.T. 


TOMORROW 
DRAWING BOOK 


$109 _} ‘\ THE MODERN WAY 
ASNT TO TEACH DRAWING 


AUDIO-VISUAL DRAWING PROGRAM BOX 3B Coriibod ¢ 


OUR LAST TRIP! 
COLORADO RIVER 


Here’s your last chance to enjoy this 
10-day wilderness trip. 
Hite, Utah, to Lee’s Ferry, Ariz. 
Dam construction beginning soon. 
Write for free information and sailing dates. 


JOHANNES RIVER SAFARIS 


1816 L Street Sacramento 14, Calif. 


Wilderness Trail Trips — Hiking and Riding 


HAVASU CANYON, “Gem of the Grand Canyon” 
Easter Vacation............... en from $8 per day 


JOHN MUIR TRAIL, California Sierra Nevada 
July 6-Sept. 7 ; ..........from $10 per day 


Write for details and reservations 


WAMPLER TRAIL TRIPS 


Box 45 Berkeley, California 


EUROPE 


20 Countries, 70 Days, $1325 
Summer '57 — Shorter Trip Optional 
Europe Summer Tours 


255 Sequoia—Pasadena—California 


WYNN ADVENTURE TOUR 


EUROPE with WYNNS OFF BEATEN TRACK 

We visit the great cities and quaint 

villages of 14 Countries. $1045 
$2595 


AFRICA with Dr. Hardy. 
61 Days. June 23. 
OUR 11TH YEAR—COLLEGE CREDIT OPTIONAL 
FOR EUROPE, AFRICA OR WORLD FOLDERS— 
DAVE WYNN, GLENDORA, CALIF. 


Seventh Annual Summer Tour to 


EUROPE 


15 countries — 60 days 


$1,269 (includes TWA round-trip) 
Write for details. College credit optional. 


CHAPMAN COLLEGE 
Orange, California 


EUR O P E—70 days — $1285 
e Holiday Tour 7TH YEAR 15 countries, lv. 
June 26. @ Also Study Tours incl. Univ. Lon- 
don, Sorbonne, Heidelberg Summer sessions 
$563 up. ¢@ Around World with Dr. A. Pervy 
in coop. BOAC & Nat. Travel Service, lv. Aug. 
23, three months $3500. 
PERVY TOURS 
8161 Whitaker Ave., Beene Fee. Calif. 


LAwrence 2-340: 


EUROPE 

San Francisco to San Francisco 
61 days visiting Ireland, Scotland, England, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Austna, 
Belgium, Holland. Escorted—all-inclusive. 

$1,919.20 plus tax $19.80 

Write for Brochure—Compare for economy and 
its exclusiveness. Limited membership. 

RICHMOND TRAVEL BUREAU ; 
3309 Macdonald Avenue, Richmond, California 

Phone: BEacon 2-4292 or LAndscape 4-5822 

sce ese a a 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 
The accredited bilingual school sponsored 
by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara 
and members of Stanford University faculty 
will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July |-Au 
gust 10, courses in art, folklore, geography, 
history, language and literature. $225 covers 
tuition, board & room. Write Prof. Juan 8. 
Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 
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NEW CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 


WITHOUT FEES 
TEACHERS, ADMINISTRATORS, LI- 
BRARIANS—urgently needed at all levels 
and subjects for actual U. S. and World- 
Wide opportunities. (Teaching, Library 
and Administrative positions Summer 
Jobs—-Graduate Awards—-Student Aid). A 
monthly Journal with complete job data 
plus salaries. NO FEES—-APPLY DIRECT. 
Members’ qualifications, school and library 
vacancies listed free. Also special member- 
ship privileges. Highly recommended by 
1000’s of educators since ’52. Don’t delay, 
send today. 

2 issues $2, Special Trial Offer 
[] 12 issues, (yrly) $5 () 24 issues, only $8 


NEW WORLD-WIDE SUMMER 
PLACEMENT DIRECTORY 


100’s of opportunities to help you travel, 
learn, and earn while you vacation. All 
States, 18 Foreign Countries. Includes: Ov- 
erseas Study Awards, Summer Theaters, 
Earning Free Trips to Europe, Dude 
Ranches, Industries, Camps, etc. Don’t wait, 
send $2 now. Get the summer job you want. 


CRUSADE—Dept. S, Box 99 
Greenpt. Station, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 
MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


VV VV VV VV VV VV 
PAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 










COLLEGE TOUR OF 


EUROPE 


Visiting 12 countries—79 days 


Under personal leadership of 
Dr. and Mrs. E. P. Brown of 
San Diego State College 


Write Dr. Brown for 
detailed itinerary 
or 
Eric Draper Travel Agency 
1258 Fifth Ave., San Diego I, Calif. 
All inclusive price $1395 


Again in 1957... 


COLLEGIANS ABROAD 


TOURS 
invite students and young teachers to join for 
the most unusual and interesting trip through 
EUROPE. 
70 days of Education, Adventure and Fun 
visiting 
ENGLAND - SCOTLAND - NORWAY 
SWEDEN - DENMARK - HOLLAND 
GERMANY - SWITZERLAND - ITALY 
AUSTRIA - YUGOSLAVIA - FRANCE 
and SPAIN. 
Departures from N. Y. by Air or Ship 
June 18, 19, and 26 
For details and information contact your local 
travel agent or 


PETER W. Skov 
TRAVELWORLD, INC. 


5814 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 





ONCE IN A LIFETIME TOUR 
EUROPE 


16 countries — 69 days 


$1468 by Air @ June 23-Aug. 30 
CHESTER L. DEAN 


Instructor of History 
1863 W. 54th St. 
Los Angeles 62, Calif. 










Polar Flight to Europe 


Fast, Direct, Fabulous! 

Enjoy all the best in Europe — unfor- 
gettable sights, music, and art; care- 
free travel in private coach; excellent 
accommodations. 60 days of delight! 
Write for folder. 


DREWES TOURS 


10804 \shby Avenue, Los Angeles 64, Calif. 
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LETTERS 


to the editor 


I have been a member of the Teach- 
ers’ Insurance Plan, sponsored by the 
CTA, for several years. Last Septem- 
ber 6, my parents were involved in a 
fatal accident while driving my car. 

I would like to use this means of 
expressing my appreciation for the won- 
derful way the California Casualty 
Indemnity Exchange handled my claim. 

They were very sympathetic, prompt 
in their payment, and outstanding in 
their consideration and courtesy. 

I would like to mention, in particu- 
lar, Mr. James Hoey, of the San Fran- 
cisco office, for his extreme helpfulness 
and fine attitude. 

I think we teachers are fortunate, 
indeed, to have insurance with such an 
outstanding company, represented by 
such a courteous executive. 

Arthur V. Shearer 
Burbank 


The movable desks necessary for a 
good activity program are often kept 
in evenly-spaced rows not because of 
teacher preference, but because of cus- 
todial decree. In the “janitor-centered 
school” that which facilitates sweeping 
receives priority over that which facili- 
tates learning. 

Does it take less time to sweep class- 
rooms where desks are arranged in 
evenly-spaced rows? 

In several classrooms.in several dif- 
ferent schools involving several different 
custodians we conducted a time study. 
Desks were arranged on _ succesive 
weeks in (a) evenly-spaced rows, (b) 
concentric circles, (c) six small circles. 

Results: Sweeping is fastest with con- 
centric circles. No difference in sweep- 
ing time between small groups and 
evenly-spaced rows. 

William W. Fisher 
E] Centro 


At the risk of becoming unpopular 
with CTA, I would like to raise a ques- 
tion which I believe arises when any 
organization rises in power from a 
minority to a majority. In our efforts 
toward larger membership are we in 
danger of forgetting the democratic 
rights and freedoms of others? 

For example, in one school I ob- 
served the case of a teacher who re- 





SOCIAL STUDIES 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


e French for beginners 


Name 
School__ _ 
i 
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United World Films 


Classroom tested and curriculum 
integrated filmstrips produced 
under expert educational super- 
vision to make teaching more 
stimulating, vital and effective! 


SCIENCE 


e The Earth and 
Its Peoples Series 


e The Middle East 


¢ Astronomy 


Series — 
© History (Great Britain) : seine 
Physiology 


¢ Physical and 


LITERATURE Mathematical 
Geography 

© Hamlet 

e Henry V 


MORAL VALUES 


¢ Spiritual Leaders 

¢ Life in Bible and 
Mission Lands 

¢ Religious Art 

¢ Old and New 
Testaments 


© Oliver Twist 


and advanced students 


UNITED WORLD FILMS, the world’s 


largest distributors of 16mm sound 
motion pictures, distributes over 
3,200 Educational and Teaching 
Films and Filmstrips covering every 
major curriculum area of instruction. 


In addition to the new FILMSTRIPS 
CATALOG, free catalogs of IN- 
STRUCTIONAL FILMS and U. S. 
GOVERNMENT FILMS FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES are 
also available on request. Please 
specify gradz level and subject mat- 
ter if possible. 





United World Films, Inc. 
1445 Park Avenue Dept. ST-1 
New York 29, N. Y. 


Please send me the following catalogs: 
[_] FILMSTRIPS 
[-] INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


[] U. S. GOVERNMENT FILMS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
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« Atomic Physics Series 





California’s First Geography by 
Pau. F. GrirFin and Rospert N. YouNG 
Stanford University 


CALIFORNIA, THE NEW 
EMPIRE STATE 


(ready January 15th) 
352 pps. text 50 pps. maps, illustrations 
$5.50 text price 


This regional geography of the State that is 
destined soon to exceed New York in popu- 
lation is the first comprehensive, all refer- 
ence, source book on California. It is a must 
for use in every college, high school, and ele- 
mentary school in the State. 


RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW 


Also, just available ATLAS OF CALIFORNIA 
by Griffin and Young. 56 pps. only $1.50. Dot 
maps show at a glance what, how much, and 
where it is grown in this great state. 


For Teachers. New, time-saving books and aids. 


How to Stimulate Your Science 
Program 

Arithmetic Games.. 

How to Meet Individual Differences 
in Teaching Arithmetic 

Arithmetic Activities 

100 Blackboard Games 

Teachers Craft Manual 

Living Blackboards 

Well Seasoned Holiday Art 

Baited Bulletin Boards 

Audio-Visual Manual..... ie 

Fundamental Musicianship for the 
Elementary Classroom Teacher. 

Language Arts, The Child, The 
Teacher 


....$1.50 
1.50 


1.50 
1.50 
.. 1.50 
. 2.00 
1.00 


EDUCATION DIVISION 
FEARON PUBLISHERS 
2450 Fillmore Street 
San Francisco 15, California 




















Invest your funds at 
PACIFIC THRIFT 
Earn 5% interest payable 
four times per year, 
Funds received in person or 
by mail before the 12th of 
any month earn interest 
from the Ist. 
Phone or write for booklet. 






















PACIFIC THRIFT and oan 
6399 Wilshire * WE. 3-5901 
L.A.48 © Suite 102 * Ground Fl. 


THE WOODLAND FROLICS 


by Adda Mai Sharp and:Epsie Young 
illustrated by Elizabeth Rice 


America’s most popular 
supplementary readers 


Write for free information 
about The Woodland Frolics and 
the new, colorful 
supplementary 
readers 
The 
Wonder- 
Wonder 
Series 


THE STECK COMPANY 


a Rye 
Dept. G-2 Austin, Texas 














fused to join CTA, claiming more good 
could be obtained by membership in 
the American Federation of Teachers. 
This particular local of CTA was striv- 
ing for 100 per cent membership and 
all types of pressure were put upon the 
individual in question. First his admin- 
istrator told him membership in CTA 
was mandatory for employment in the 
system. Then the local voted to pay 
his CTA membership, making it appear 
that he was just “too cheap” to join. 

In this case I believe the 100 per 
cent membership smacked of regimen- 
tation rather than the American toler- 
ance and freedom we teach. 


Edward L. Carl 


Coachella 
The Salary committee statement, 
“Discussion Guide to Merit Rating” 


(page 19, January CTA Journal), seems 
to prejudice objective inquiry at the 
outset. Why not take a more objective 
approach, something like this? 

Merit rating proposals, currently 
much discussed, raise serious and diffi- 
cult questions for the educational pro- 
fession. 

However, 
opens the possibility that there may be 
a range of performance among teachers 
who are doing satisfactory work. There 
may be a fair and just way of rewarding 


observation of teaching 


superior performance. There may be 
a way of providing financial incentive 
for the good teacher to make himself 
superior. 

The profession should accept this 
challenge open - mindedly. We believe 
that we may have in our ranks members 
of sufficient competence to develop 
workable proposals for merit ratings. 
We think that administration may be 
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““ON-THE-JOB”’ LIABILITY INSURANCE 
$100,000 Coverage — $7 Three-Year Premium 


Any California teacher may apply for this broad coverage by mailing the 


Charles, Ryan & Rivers, Inc., 544 S. San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles 48, Calif. 
RR EG OR 5 sss cares Soon once ec canes pase tcicsecce 
PPOBMAGT RI CTO ON acess cas ceca csndec cece 
CTA Membership Numberv.......................... NOEs tes econ Ae eeac ania hoe aks 


Check payable to CHARLES, RYAN & RIVERS, INC., for: 








—or could improve until it is— \ om. 

petent to administer fairly a merit 

rating program, if a workable one js 

developed. 

On this basis, we should undertake a 

study of merit rating possibilities. 
Robert E. Eaton 
Galt 


So you want to measure a teacher's 
effectiveness by merit! Jesus said that 
the one without sin might cast the first 
stone. In my opinion, there is only One 
Person who could rate a_ teacher on 
merit, and He will do that on judgment 
day. 

Why? Because the measure of merit 
is the Sermon on the Mount. All teach- 
ers strive to live up to the teaching of 
the Great Master. The public recognizes 
a good teacher; but can you measure 
which teacher is the best? Good teach- 
ing goes hand in hand with the ob- 
servance of the Golden Rule and the 
admonition given by Christ to love one 
another. 

A high degree of intelligence with- 
out the practice of the Golden Rule 
and the Sermon on the Mount will not 
give good teaching. An average intelli- 
gence with a fervent practice of Bibli- 
cal principles make a hard combination 
to beat in a teacher—or anyone else. 

When the realization of what makes 
a great teacher dawns on the human 
mind, talk about merit rating will cease. 
There is only One who may merit rate 
my work as a teacher; and in complete 
confidence I await His comments, good 
and bad. He was the Greatest Teacher 
of all. 

Helen Emery 
Palm Springs 
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CTA Journal's advertisers offer very 
down-to-earth ideas for the teacher who 
looks for them. Some of the advertisers 
offer material for which you must write. 
If you are in hurry, write directly to the 
advertiser. If you use the convenient cou- 
pon for ordering several items, your name 
will be passed on to the advertisers, who 
will send you the material. 

82. Military Guidance in Secondary 
Schools—a booklet containing information 
for school counselors and secondary school 
teachers. (U. S. Army) 

83. This... Is How It Is—a booklet 
presenting information and facts on what 
the Army will be like to a high school 
graduate upon entering. (U. S. Army) 

84. On the Track of Some Good Teach- 
ing Aids? An illustrated catalog of educa- 
tional materials on railroad transportation, 
with convenient order form. One free copy 
per teacher. ( Association of American Rail- 
roads ) 

85. Aids to Help Teach Menstrual Hy- 
ziene. Indicate quantities of booklets de- 
sired for each age level. 

85a. “Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
lered,” is an illustrated booklet for girls 
J to 12. 

85b. “Growing Up and Liking It” is an 
illustrated booklet for girls 12 and older. 
See ad in this issue for ordering free color 
filmstrip and movie on free loan and other 
teaching aids. (Personal Products Corp.) 

86. Helpful Materials for Menstrual 
Education. Indicate quantities of booklets 
desired for each age level. 

86a. “You're a Young Lady Now” is an 
illustrated booklet for girls 9 to 12. 

86b. “Very Personally Yours” is an 
illustrated booklet for girls 12 and older. 
See ad in this issue for ordering free movie 
by Walt Disney Productions and other 
teaching aids. (Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 
tion, Educational Department ) 

87. Complete Program on Cold Preven- 
tion including the Walt Disney production 
film “How to Catch a Cold” (suitable for 
grade 1 to 12), six posters, and health 
pledges may be ordered on coupon in ad 
on page 4, Use coupon for following items 


only: 
87a. Six bulletin board posters from 
above film. 


87b. Health Pledge “I promise common 
sense” for grades 2, 3, and 4 to be signed 
by each child. Indicate quantity desired. 
(Kimberly-Clark Company ) 

88. France. This 24-page booklet, in 


color, with its charming cover and inside 
illustrations by well-known French artists, 
as Well as beautiful photographs, contains 
much |iclpful information on what to see 
and look for in various regions of France. 
(Frencl, National Railroads ) 

89. Diagnostic Spelling Test. A prog- 
ress gage (that can also be used as a 
CTA Journal, February 1957 


diagnostic aid) to help you check your 
youngsters’ basic phonetic and word-struc- 
ture skills. Two tests are included, one for 
grades 3 and 4, and the other for grade 4 
and up. The tests also contain a guide to 
help you compare your youngsters’ test 
results with a test-group of 20,000 pupils 
already given these tests. (Webster Pub- 
lishing Company ) 

92. Oil Pictures. A 25-page booklet 
illustrating with pictures, maps and charts 
the wide sweep of the oil industry. Avail- 
able to teachers, and in limited quantity 
for student use. (Standard Oil Company 
of California ) 

1. Posture Posters. Set of 7—designed 
for use in the classroom to illustrate the 
principles of healthful posture. (American 
Seating Company ) 

3. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

28. Worktext Catalog. 80-page catalog. 
Lists worktext, workbooks, teaching aids, 
texts, readers, and library books in the 
fields of mathematics, science, music, tests, 
reading, history, health, shopwork, and 
many others. (The Steck Company ) 

49. Brochure on Summer Study in Eu- 
rope in the fields of Education, History, 
Art, Music, Sociology, Languages, Journal- 
ism. Planned to satisfy “in-service” credit 
requirements. Cost $495 and up. (Study 
Aroad ) 

57. “The Children’s Hour”. Reproduc- 
tion of Longfellow’s poem in his own hand- 
writing—together with information on the 
Children’s Hour 16-volume collection of 
favorite stories, poems and _ biographies. 
(Spencer Press) 

59. Catalog of Master Padlocks. 20 
pages, illustrating padlocks of various styles 
and sizes arranged in a unique manner. 
Actual size illustrations of the entire line 
are shown. Padlocks range from special 
long shackle for bikes to extra short shackle 
for super security. (Master Lock Co.) 

81. You Can Publish Your Book. A 32- 
page illustrated brochure which contains 
information about publishing, publicity, 
sales for every writer. (Exposition Press) 

93. New Teachers Filmstrip Catalog. 
147 classroom - tested filmstrips carefully 
produced to make teaching more stimulat- 
ing, vital and effective. Embraces impor- 
tant topics such as Social Studies, Litera- 
ture, Language Arts, Science and Religion. 
(United World Films, Inc. ) 
























TEACHER SPECIALS 
Hawaii Summer School . . $450 
Europe Tours 
Round the World 

FREE FOLDERS 


Ask for information about special low-cost 
transportation for teachers across the At- 
lantic next summer. 


Hilton Tours 


P. 0. BOX 1007 
VALLEJO, CALIF. 


Pacitic Orient Jour 


with Frances Robinson, Escort 
(Assoc. Prof.—San Jose State College ) 


51 Days departing June 30 
Visiting 
ALASKA — JAPAN — HONG KONG 
BANGKOK — SINGAPORE — MANILA 
HAWAII 
For information and Free Folder, 
contact 


DALE JOHNSON TRAVEL SERVICE 
1212 Bank of America Building 
San Jose, Calif. CYpress 2-9312 





ALASKA YACHT CRUISE 
4 wks., inside waters Br. Columbia and S.E. 
Alaska. Stops at all towns and many remote 
spots. Superb mountain scenery. Day running 
only. Modern yacht, all conveniences. Salmon 
and trout fishing. 

Join a charter party and share expenses (about 
$650.00 each). No drinking or smoking on 
board. Leave Seattle in June or July. 

ELIZABETH FORREST 

633-12th Ave. N., Seattle 2, Wash. CA 4519 





94. Colorado River Trip. Information 
on a 10-day trip available during coming 
season. (Johannes River Safaris) 

95. Summer School. Folder on courses 
available in Guadalajara, Mexico. (Juan B. 
Rael) 

96. Folder. Polar flight to Europe. 
(Drewes Tours) 

97. Travel folder. Collegians abroad 
tours, by air or ship. For students and 
young teachers. (Travelworld) 

98. European itinerary. College tour 
conducted by Dr. and Mrs. E. P. Brown 
of San Diego State. (Eric Draper Agency ) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. B., 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in 
School year 
of 1956-57 only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 


82. 83. 84. 85. 85a. 
89. 92. ; , ; mh oF. 


Subject 
School Name 


School Address 


CI crea ee Se eget 


Enrollment: Boys 
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86a. 86b. 87. 87a. 87b. 88. 
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ARKING the birthday of Benjamin Franklin, January 

13-19 was Printing Week throughout the United 
States. Belatedly, I] want to bow deeply to the printer who 
produces your CTA Journal and to introduce you to the 
Trade Pressroom of San Francisco. 

In the summer of 1937 Crandall Brothers, the firm that 
had printed Sierra Educational News for many years, 
silenced its presses and closed its offices. Arthur F. Fay. 
who had started his own printing business in San Francisco 
in 1923, went to see Roy Cloud and came away with a 
contract to produce the teachers’ magazine. His firm, Trade 
Pressroom, printed the September 1937 issue. Although 
the job has been reopened for competitive bidding several 
times since, Trade Press has continued to print the News 
and its successor for nearly 20 years. 

Fay had become an apprentice at 13, had established an 
enviable record as a craftsman. Originally, he handled 
presswork for other discriminating printers but later he 
added composition and bindery to provide a complete 
publication service for his customers. In 1928 he brought 
his son, Arthur V. Fay, into the business. The father died 
in 1953 and the son carried on the operation of a plant 
which employed 40 to 60 men. 

In 1937 California Teachers Association occupied rental 
offices at 155 Sansome Street and the printer was located 
two blocks down the street. Frank F. Merriam was then 
governor, William F. Knowland was a young state senator 
who had introduced and fought for important educational 
legislation, Walter F. Dexter was superintendent of public 
instruction, Ray Lyman Wilbur was president of Stanford, 
and John A. Sexson was president of CTA. CTA Executive 
Secretary Cloud had greeted with enthusiasm a new state 
law providing for a minimum teachers’ salary of $1320. 

That first year at Trade Press, the monthly pressrun was 
37,000 copies and 43 tons of paper were used for ten edi- 
tions. The letterpress process requires a 16-page impression 
on both sides of a 34%x47 inch sheet, delivered off the 
huge cylinders at the rate of about 1500 impressions an 
hour. The January 1957 edition required 106,600 copies of 
48 pages each, plus two-color cover, taking 15% tons of 
paper. This required two 16-page presses and a 4-pager, 
operating continuously through 21 shifts. Our requirements 
from the paper mills in 1956 were more than 105 tons of 
paper. 

In order to provide for type-setting, advertising composi- 
tion, and proofing, the last editorial work must be finished 
and final page proofs approved before the 20th of the 
month. First bound copies reach the mailer on the first day 
of the cover date and normally the last Journal will be in 
the mail before the 5th. The production job has become 
so large that there is a time spread of nearly a month from 
editor's typewriter to reader’s easy-chair. 

On the 20th anniversary of our very satisfactory and 
cordial working relationship with Trade Press, we expect to 
bid farewell to the letterpress process and introduce our 
readers to lithography. Tentative arrangements have been 
completed to move CTA Journal to Phillips & Van Orden 
plant in San Francisco, using a million-dollar rotary offset 
press which can complete a normal run in 48 hours. 
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‘Twenty Years of Printing Service 


Beginning in September, our readers will note a slight 
difference in the Journal. There will be more pictures and 
their screen will be finer. The paper will have less gloss, 
there should be more art layouts, but typography will remain 
virtually unchanged. Quality of presswork should be com- 
parable to letterpress. 

Arthur Corey was my guest at a meeting of the Northern 
California Industrial Editors Association a few months ago 
and he spoke, in his inimitably effective manner, on “Edbv- 
cation and the Printing Press.” He pointed out that the 
press has been “the enemy of tyranny and the artillery 
which has cleared the way for freedom.” He traced the 
development of printing through the industrial revolution, 
showed how “through printing great minds anywhere are 
available to common men everywhere.” He made it clear 
that public education as we know it would have been 
impossible without the printing press. 

Giant web-fed presses now perform miracles of produc- 
tion. The best press available a century ago, if still operable 
at maximum full-time capacity, would require two and a 
half years to produce a single issue of Readers Digest. As 
education expanded and literacy improved, the demands on 
the printing press increased. 

We remember Ben Franklin, not for his hand-operated 
press, but for his capacity as a leader of public thought. | 
like to remember Arthur Fay, not for his flat-bed Meihles 
and the 1400 tons of paper he has fed through his presses 
for us during the last 20 years, but for his willing coopera- 
tion and the honest craftsmanship of his workmen. I like 
to remember Shop Foreman Gale Welchon’s quip: “We 
can do the difficult jobs right away; it takes us a little longer 
to do the impossible.” 

Printing is the sixth largest industry in the nation, ranks 
second in the city of San Francisco. In education, the prod- 
uct of the printer is an indispensable tool. Literacy, the 
basic yardstick of mass education, cannot be divorced from 
the printing craft. As Dr. Corey has said, it has “cleared 
the way for freedom” and literally made teaching and com- 
munication possible. 

Usually anonymous, the printer is rarely known to the 
readers of the printed page. I doubt if the name of Trade 
Pressroom has ever appeared before on the pages of the 
Journal . . . and the union “bug” on the contents page is 
usually meaningless to the average reader. This, then, is a 
salute to Art Fay and his fine crew for 20 years of loyal and 
efficient service to the teachers of California. 

Our new printer, with his huge presses and no doubt an 
equally competent staff, excites our interest because of the 
flexibility, economy, and readability potential of his litho- 
graphic processes. But we shall always have a soft place in 
our hearts for the men at Trade Press, the printers and 
pressmen who applied ink to paper in the manner of Benja- 
min Franklin. 


Cordially yours, 


itor, CTA Journe 
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CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATIVES 


3en F. Davis, B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Box 
64, Monrovia, California (Former 
Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Houston, Principal and 
teacher in California schools). 


Robert W. Friedberg, B.S., M.A., 
M.P.A., 8128 Burnham Way, Hay- 
ward, California (Former instructor, 
Texas Technological College, Modes- 
to and Arroyo High Schools). 


“Thanks to Marjorie Barrows and her 
staff for the magnificent collection 
they have made available to us in 
The Children’s Hour. Luckily I have 
a complete set in my classroom. The 
selections certainly do appeal to the 
children and there is a wealth of 
helpful material for teachers.” 

You, too, will be a lucky teacher 
with The Children’s Hour in your 
classroom. A postcard to us will bring 


you more information. 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 
School and Library Division 

N. H. Gilbert, Director 

179 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois 


Teachers: Earn extra money in your spare time pre- 
senting The Children’s Hour to families in your com- 
munity. Write to: Mr. James Parker, Dept. 612, Sears, 
Roebuck and Co., Chicago 7, Illinois. 


ers of Our Wonderful World and The American Peoples Encyclopedia. A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 




















YOU SAVE TWO WAYS: 


_ (1) CTA discount 
is 20 per cent of 
-<peaidend “Board” 
rates charged by 
most companies! 


(2) CTA dividend 
is currently 20 per 
cent of premium, payable at policy 
expiration. Amount of dividend de- 
pends on actual automobile acci- 
dent losses of all CTA member- 
policyholders in the plan. It is 
your reward for careful driving. 


* AVERAGE SAVING for mem- 


bers whose policies expire this 


month is $39.32. 


Even those members who were pre- 
viously insured by “non - Board” 
companies at sub-standard rates are 
saving around $21 a year! 


1/ 
a 
Sep Ke 


TEACHER. a 
POLICY 
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Superior NATIONWIDE Claims Service 
Claims service throughout the 


United States and Canada is pro- 
vided by more than 2,000 of the 
same reputable independent ad just- 
ers used by other leading insurance 
companies. 
In California, day - and - night 
local aid is available from 37 
convenient offices! 
You choose repair shops! You are 
not required to sign the usual re- 
lease on car repairs! For towing 
and emergency roadside service, 
when covered by your policy, you 
é\ may call any near- 
& by garage! 
Over 10,000 mem- 
bers received 
last year. Their sat- 
isfaction with the 
service is convincingly shown by 
our renewal rate of virtually 100 
per cent of all eligibles! 








claims payments 
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CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE—TEACHERS PLAN . 


YES, | AM INTERESTED . . . in your plan which may save me 35 per cent on car insurance. Please send me details, including your exatt 
costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 

















Teachers Birth School School 
Name Age_ Date Name City 
Spouse's Birth Spouse's 
Age Date Occupation Employer 
Residence Address: Home 
No. and Street City Zone___Phone No. a 
Are there OTHER male drivers of lf “yes,” Birth Principal Occasional ot 
THIS vehicle residing in household?_ ___give age Date Driver Driver oO < 
(Yes or No) (Check One) >. > 
Car Model (Bel Air, Body No. of 4 
Year Make Customline, etc.) Type Cyls.__ = Sam 
Date Motor Is car usually If “Yes,” is distance, a / 
Purchased No._ driven to work? ONE way, under 10 miles? < 
(If none, give serial or 1D number) (Yes or No) (Yes or No) 
Is car also used in Most recent -* 
spouse's occupation? School Phone No. 9 OFFICE USE o- 
(Yes or No) (All policyholders must be CTA members) te 
Penh Ch >a 


Company(ies) Now 
Insured By 


ESSENTIAL! DDate Present Policy Expires 


(If you do not have a policy, write ‘ 


*‘None"’) 





eno NOM 
AYe OVER 239° Ol) 
bag WWoURAg tl 


417 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 13 ° 


Do you own other cars? 









I 


THE PEAK OF PROTECTION 
The CTA-approved 


plan is underwrit- 
ten by California 
Casualty, top-rated S 
43-year-old com- 
pany with over 
$16 million assets! 
Broad - form _poli- 
cies provide the 
best available pro- 
tection, bar none! 


SEND NOW— 

DON’T WAIT!!! 
Convince yourself 
that this is the 
best plan for CTA 
members. No matter when your 
present policy expires, fill in and 
mail the reply form today, to either 
the Los Angeles or San Francisco 
office of California Casualty Teach- 
ers Plan. For immediate coverage 
telephone collect: L. AA—MAdison 
6-1461; S. F.—SUtter 1-2600. 


22 BATTERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 11 








(Yes or No) 








To quote LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled we must have ALL data requested. 
For IMMEDIATE COVERAGE phone collect: L. A——MAdison 6-1461; S. F.—SUtter 1-2600. 





